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(“HOME AND FREE 
| _. . FROM CARE.” 


HEN we last wrote it was immediately after 

President McKinley had been shot, and the 

description of his wounds gave us little reason 

to believe in his recovery. Following that, 

however, came a number of encouraging reports 

from his medical attendants, and most of us were only too glad 
to believe that the murderer’s design was being foiled by modern 
science. On Thursday, September 12th, anxiety had given way 
to a confident trust that the wounded man had passed the 
critical stage, and that time only was required to set him on his 
feet again. Next morning, however, an alarming bulletin was 
published, and long before evening it had become evident that 
it would go hard with the President. Je accepted his fate with 
a noble and simple courage, which was the more remarkable 
inasmuch as at first he had felt glad and sure of his own 
recovery. Only in his fifty-eighth year, an early age as statesmen 
reckon it, he had no doubt mapped out much to do, much that 
would exercise his energy. Yet behind it all was the active 
man’s longing for rest. ‘‘ Home and free from care’ were 
among the last words he muttered, and they remind us that the 
most splendid position may carry least comfort. On _ those 
whose lives have been crowded with successful actions responsi- 
bility also lies heavy, and no doubt there were times when even 
President McKinley wished himself a simple peasant. But this 
is only a natural reaction. If he had once more to make his 
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choice, we may be sure that again he would courageously follow 
the path he had followed before, not shirking activity because it 
carries in its train danger, care, and weariness. And how often 
has it happened before that the innocent holder of some great 
position has had to pay for his greatness with his life. It is 
indeed strange that in democratic modern times the President of 
the American Republic should have been on three occasions the 
victim of assassination. President Lincoln, President Garfield, 
and now President McKinley, have by the fate of each shown 
that democracy is no safeguard against the murderer’s deadly 
malice. The crowned heads of Europe have escaped lightly in 
comparison. 

ven from the point of view of the half-witted Anarchist 
who fired the shot, nothing whatever is gained by this violence. 
If, as is asserted, the blow was a protest against capitalism, much 
ill has been done to the cause of labour. We know, and are 
glad to know, that humanity will never turn against a class or an 
office or a person because of this kind of crime. On the contrary, 
it serves only to form a public opinion most hostile to the classes 
represented by the murderer. President McKinley is dead, but 
Vice-President Roosevelt succeeds him, and were the latter to 
adopt the most drastic measures for suppressing every society 
that even indirectly encourages violence, and punishing most 
severely the individuals who palliate, excuse, or suggest it, the 
deed of Czolgosz would only win support for the measure. Just as 
every religion has been strengthened by the blood of its martyrs, 
so methods of political rule receive new force from this violent 
interference. The Anarchists are not only lawless, but extremely 
stupid, if they hope to produce revolution by any such means. 
The death of Mr. McKinley is absolutely of no advantage to 
them, and the manner of its occurrence, and the way in which he 
met his fate, will enshrine his name henceforth as a.popular hero, 
while it will not be mentioned without exciting hatred and 
detestation of the unnatural gang who have warred against their 
fellow-men with the weapons of the hired bravo—the infernal 
machine, the pistol, and the dagger. Instead of advancing their 
cause, the crime will make them execrated throughout the length 
and breadth of Christendom. Probably the saner members of the 
conspiracy will find it to their own interest to disavow Czolgosz 
and all his works ; but this must be taken with great reservation. 
Those most actively engaged in the propagandum wouid no doubt 
shrink from actual violence, but that proves nothing, except that 
they have not the courage of their opinions. It is no secret that 
they favour and recommend assassination as a kind of “ tolling of 
the chapel bell” to adopt a phrase of the late Mr. Gladstone. ‘The 
tools who have carried out their designs have all been more or 
less half-witted, but that does not in the slightest degree lessen 
their responsibility. 

As yet it seems rather early to speculate on the changes 
likely to ensue. While pointing out that the continuity of 
policy in the United States will not be interrupted by the 
tragedy, we cannot minimise the greatness of the loss 
incurred. Careful observers have for some time been aware 
that the Republic has arrived at a critical point in_ its 
history, that is to say, it is changing from being a consuming 
into a producing country, and this has necessitated a complete 
revision of its commercial policy. The American manufacturer 
is annually becoming to a greater degree dependent on foreign 
custom. ‘lhat is the crux of the situation, and the late President 
recognised it frankly, in the manner of a strong man. Onlya 
few years ago he was utterly blind to the fact, and the promul- 
gation of the famous McKinley tariff was obviously based on a 
mistaken belief that the situation in America was unchanged. 
But the great proof of his strength was that when it came home 
to him that foreign trade was essential to the well-being of his 
country, he had the courage most resolutely to retrace his steps. 
Instead of trying any longer to injure Great Britain with hostile 
tariffs, he began to draw close to the Mother Country and to 
cultivate the friendliest relations with the Government of Lord 
Salisbury. One of the last, if not the very last, of his public 
utterances at the Congress wh-re he met his death was actually 
in favour of Free Trade. In all this he had a considerable party 
against him, and it remains to be seen if his successor has the 
vigour and ability to carry out the designs of his late chief. For 
it has to be remembered that Mr. Roosevelt has not yet been 
tried as the head of a Government. Ina subordinate position he 


has acquitted himself to admiration ; we have yet to learn what, 


capacity he has to play a leading part on the great stage of 
Imperial politics. 


Our Portrait I Hustrations. 


UR front page is this week filled by a portrait of 

Lady Howard of Glossop, with one of her children. 

She is Lord Howard of Glossop’s second wife, and is 

the daughter of the late William Scott Kerr, Esquire, of Chatto 

and Sunlaws, Roxburghshire. Lord Howard of Glossop’s 

country seat is Glossop Hall, Derbyshire. On page 364 we 
reproduce a portrait of Lady Hester Byng. 
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N trying to estimate the recent utterances of the Kaiser 
and the Czar it must be- remembered that both are, in 
the words of an old writer, ‘“‘ varra parfet gentlemen,” 
and therefore on an occasion of august ceremonial 
would say the nicest things to and of one another. 

Thus, when the Czar says of Germany, ‘1 hope we shall 
always stand together shoulder to shoulder,” one does not 
in the slightest doubt his absolute sincerity, though what 
he does is only to express a pious wish. Perhaps a shade 
more importance may be attached to the Kaiser’s opinion, 
formed alter the meeting at Danzig, that European peace would 
he preserved for a long time to come. ‘The best interest of both 
Kussia and Germany hes in the line of peaceful development. 
Yet it has ever been the way of war to spring up unexpectedly, 
and not to occur when and where it is looked for. French 
statesmen for more than a quarter of a century now have been 
credited with nourishing projects of la revanche, and they seem to 
have fizzled out, while between I‘rance and Great Britain, 'rance 
and Germany, and latterly France and Turkey, strained relations 
have been the result of incidents that no one could foresee. 

As far as can be judged, the Czar's visit to France is wholly 
peaceful in its object, perhaps too much so to please the more 
ardent French statesmen. His almost effusive salutation of 
Edward VII. and his open boast of friendship with Kaiser 
Wilhelm, proclaim as clearly as acts can that his friendship with 
I'rance involves no such alliance as some of our neighbours 
have hoped for. Indeed, they seem to feel that it is an idle and 
vain thing to continue the irritating—the willing to wound, and 
yet afraid to strike—policy of the past few years. The Boer 
War appears to have cleared the political atmosphere of Europe. 
It has dissipated the generally-held belief that England was on 
the road to decay, and yet it is not for us to boast of that either. 
The Boer correspondent who writes under the initials “ P. S.” 
showed what had happened some time ago. Stirred and partly 
shaken by our early reverses in South Africa, this country, 
metaphorically speaking, pulled itself together, and the innate 
vigour of the race, asserting itself, rose to the occasion, as it has 
done so often before. But it is better for the future that we 
should remember and guard against a repetition of our unpre- 
paredness than that we should exult over what we have done. 

Probably Lord Kitchener does not concern himself greatly 
about having precedents for his actions, but if he did he could 
find plenty of this kind of justification for his action, or 
threatened action, in causing burghers to ride on the chief 
trains in order to deter the train-wreckers from their murderous 
work. There is a precedent for it to be found in the Franco- 
German War, when the Germans made their enemies ride on 
trains for the very same purpose; and, further, as a correspondent 
to one of the daily papers pointed out, the Boers did virtually the 
Same thing when Ollivier made the Mayor of Aliwal North 
stand on the bridge across the Orange River while his men 
went over it. He feared it might be undermined, and would be 
fired at the moment that it was packed by his commando. It is 
the faculty of firing the underground mine at any moment required 
that makes it impossible to defeat such schemes by putting on a 
pilot engine in advance of the train, to say nothing of the danger 
to which the driver of the pilot engine would be exposed on such 
a service. There is nothing to prevent a man at one end of the 
Wire that communicates with the mine from waiting until the 
pilot engine has gone over and then exploding the charge at the 
Instant that he judges most fatally destructive to the laden train. 





The effect produced on the Boers by the utterances of our 
pPro-Boer papers is very strikingly exemplified by the papers 
Which have just come into the hands of English officers. From 
one we learn that Mr. Steyn told the peace emissaries, ‘in the 
words taken from an English publication, that the English had 
no hold in the country with the exception of the lines of commu- 
nication.” Further, we learn from a letter sent from Liebenberg 
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to Delarey that “the French are blockading the Channel 
harbours.” And the writer goes on to add: ‘Considering all 
this with the favourable reports from Cape Colony, it now begins 
to be apparent that the Thunder of the Judgment of our God is 
gathering above the enemy. Chamberlain must pay compen- 
sation for all damage. Russia is blockading all the harbours of 
Cape Colony. Russia, France, Belgium, and the other Powers 
have stopped the War.” After all, if these reports are current in 
South Africa, we need not wonder that the Boers are reluctant 
to surrender. 





Many of the driving moors have shot better, this year, the 
second time over than they did the first. Actually more birds have 
been killed on the second time of driving ; and the second drive 
birds are always better than the first, stronger and faster. They take 
more shooting. The fact that more have been shot on the second 
time over the ground is not so inexplicable as it sounds, For 
some time before the date at which most driving moors were first 
shot the weather had been very dry and warm, and as a natural 
consequence the birds lay very close. Many were young and 
unwilling to fly. The second hatch was better than the first, so 
that the birds of the second hatch were those that have swelled the 
bags on the second shoot. But the chief cause, no doubt, is that the 
birds, lying close, did not get up at all when the ground first was 
driven, but on the second occasion they were older, stronger, and 
wilder, and rose before the beating line, and so came to the guns, 
The best driving in Scotland was, as usual, at Moy, where gio 
brace were killed one day, over 400 of them in a single drive: 
The weather was not at all favourable, nor were the shooters a 
picked team, although one of them would, perhaps, be ‘ first 
choice,” as we used to say at schooi, in any team of sporting 
guns. But Moy is an exceptional moor, and exceptional pains 
are taken to get as many birds as possible in a single day’s 
shooting. Other people like their shooting more spread over the 
season. 

There is very little doubt that the black game are generally 
on the increase in Scotland, although they are being stamped 
out from their habitats in England by slow but sure degrees. 
They hold their ground on Exmoor, but in the New Forest they 
decrease, and in Ashdown Forest they long have been exter- 
minated. But in Scotland it is no wonder that they should 
prosper. They are so clever, that the wonder rather is that they 
have not possessed the woods more completely, as they probably 
would have done if crows and vermin of the winged and of the 
four-footed kind had not kept their numbers down. But now 
people who take grouse moors are more exacting with their 
keepers than they used to be about having the vermin kept 
down, with the result that the black game flourish in inverse 
proportion. Where capercailzie are on the increase, these 
bigger birds of the fir woods drive out the black game, but the 
limits of the capercailzie’s range are still very restricted. For 
the rest, the black game are so cunning (a stalker recently told 
the writer ‘‘ they will wind a man like a red deer stag’’) that it 
is no wonder they escape the best wiles of the gunner. Without 
necessarily subscribing to the stalker’s opinion, one is bound to 
have the highest respect for their Boer-like ‘ slimness.” 

There is a fashion set by a certain village in Essex, at a 
recent cottage garden show, that is worthy of all recognition, 
and of that imitation which is the sincerest form of flattery. It 
is the device of giving prizes for wasps’ nests. As we under- 
stand, the prize was for the biggest and most perfect. Obviously, 
as a means of killing down wasps, it would be desirable that the 
prize should be for the greatest number of nests shown, but, 
equally obviously, that is a quantity that it would be very hard 
to reckon, for a dishonest hunter of the wasp’s nest might break 
one into two, and conviction would be difficult. The plan of 
giving the prize for the size and quality of a single nest must 
work to the same end, by stimulating all competitors to dig for 
nests bigger and more perfect than those they yet have secured. 
Of course we have seen many unexpected troubles arise from 
interfering with Nature’s course, but it is impossible to perceive 
that any danger threatens in consequence of a general depopula- 
tion of wasps. And this is a result that really ought to ensue if 
all cottage-garden shows had this class on their prize programme. 
Or would the resylt be that a race of wasps would survive that 
would build their nests in places other than the natural hole in the 
ground—such places, say, as under the eaves of our roofs? 
That would be a revenge of Nature, indeed. But it hardly is to 
be anticipated. In the meantime there is many a village in the 
garden county of Kent that would do very well to follow, this 
year or the next, the good example of Essex. 


The case of hound poisoning that has occurred in Essex 
ought to serve as a warning to every landowner, and make him 
insist on his gamekeepers abjuring poison asa weapon. That 
it is ever resorted to is a sign of incompetence. In this 
instance there was, as far as we can learn, no reason whatever 
to believe that anyone was actuated by a malicious wish to injure 
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the hounds, The poison was laid for other purposes. Yet it is 
the way of poison to take effect on those for whom it was never 
intended, and the surest way of avoiding that danger is altogether 
to abjure its use. Again, we shall not be thought quixotic if we 
describe it as unchivalrous. The very essence of sport is that 
the wit of man should be pitted against the lower animals, and 
there is no enemy of game that a first-rate keeper cannot over- 
come by means of legitimate weapons, trap and gun, while the 
use of poison is wholly illegitimate. Farmers, too, ought to know 
from experience that it is much too dangerous to employ among 
livestock. One day or other the use of it is sure to end in 
disaster, and we cannot help thinking that those are the wisest 
who abjure it altogether, and oblige their servants to use their 
brains instead of resorting to this lazy and cowardly device. 


There seems to be something extremely appropriate in 
a democratic country like America having a _ President 
familiarly known as “ Teddy,” and, according to the Times’ cor- 
respondent, that appears to be the designation commonly applied 
to Mr. Roosevelt. The same journalist, whose admirable 
description is worth anybody’s reading, says that Teddy bids 
good-bye to his guest and his coachman with equal cordiality. 
He quotes “three men in the crowd,” as Shakespeare would 
have called them, who probably 
gave an epitome of public 
opinion to the new President. 
‘““No,” Number One said, ‘* we 
prefer him we know to Teddy, 
whom we don’t quite know.” 
Number Two's remark was: 
“We forgive Teddy a great 
deal for his absolute honesty ” ; 
and Number Three chimed in: 
“T am thinking that when 
Teddy's done with America, it 
will—maybe—require another 
Christopher Columbus to dis- 
cover what is left of it.” 

Seriously, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt enters upon his term 
of office under auspices very 
favourable to himself, although 
clouded for the time being with 
the melancholy fate of his 
predecessor. He is only forty- 
three years of age, which is 
very youthful for the President 
of a Republic, and one who has 
dene nothing in public life so 
far except what he has been 
praised for. He is popular with 
rich and poor alike, and has 
that ‘‘ open-airish ” temperament 
which ought to go down well 
in a country a great part of 
which is not yet brought under 
cultivation. Mr. Roosevelt is 
a hunter and an explorer, a 
student and literary man, as 
well as a politician, and as, 
after ali, there is no other field 
in which all-round capacity 
tells so much as in states- 
manship, there ought to be 
a brilliant future before the 
new President. 


According to the comfortable law of compensation, it seems 
that our farmers, who have had much to complain of this year, 
especially in the South, are to be blessed with an unusually good 
yield of hops. Unfortunately, it is a very local crop, so that the 
relief thus given will be very far from general. Such as it is, 
however, we may be grateful for it, and the more so since foreign 
hops are below the average, and the British crop will be able to 
command high prices. Root crops seem to be poor all the 
country over, as could hardly fail to result from the dry weather. 
It appears that on the last six or seven years we are now just 
about a year behind the average rainfall. Perhaps the time has 
come when we ought to readjust that so-called “ average” into 
more satisfactory agreement with what really seems to be a 
changed state of things. 


When Major Craigie’s preliminary agricultural returns were 
issued, we took occasion to deduce therefrom certain indications 
not very comforting to the British farmer, though it would be no 
act of friendship to conceal them. The decrease in the total 
quantity of livestock, especially when it is taken in con- 
junction with an increase in the quantity of land under grass, is 
prophetic of hard times in the coming winter. Unfortunately, 
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no consolation for this is to be derived from the present state of 
the grain market, which always possesses a special significance 
in the few weeks following harvest. Last week the average 
price of British grain was returned as 26s. 2d., as compared with 
28s. 4d. in the corresponding week of 1900, and, as far as can 
be judged at present, there is very little hope of a recovery, as 
we may expect the surplus of the bumper Canadian crop to be 
sent here in large quantities later in the year. We very much 
fear that the signs and portents point to something closely 
approaching the hard times experienced a few seasons ago. At 
present almost the only encouraging form of agriculture is the 
breeding of pedigree stock. Elsewhere we refer to the excep- 
tionally high prices obtained by the Duke of Marlborough for 
his Jerseys. They are quite in accord with what has happened 
at previous sales of the year. 


The trade reports continue to be of a discouraging nature. 
In the mid-September number of the Labour Gazette we are 
informed that ‘* Compared with a year ago, most of the important 
industries show a decline. During August there was a fall of 
wages affecting a considerable number of coal-miners. In the 
142 Trade Unions, with an aggregate membership of 543,971, 
making returns, 21,025, or 3°9 per cent., were reported as 
unemployed at’ the end of 
August.” This is more than 
there were in July of this year 
or August of last. The falling 
off has been chiefly in the ship- 
building, furnishing, _ leather, 
glass, boot and shoe, and 
tailoring trades. Unfortunately 
the tale is borne out by what 
comes from other quarters. The 
depression appears to be running 
its course, and we do not know 
what would give it a fillip 
unless it were a sudden cessa- 
tion of the war in South Africa, 


Gleaning has been in full 
swing in the purely agricultural 
neighbourhoods, and much it is 
enjoyed by those who ‘go in” for 
it. Many of the women com- 
plain that a day’s gleaning, or 
“leasing” as it is called in 
Gloucestershire, makes _ their 
backs ache very much the first 
time, but this is overcome by 
the next day, and if the weather 
be fine it is a kind of universal 
picnic. Pieces of bread and 
cheese are cut for all the children 
and herself by the careful 
mother, with a ‘bit or two 
over,” in case they should be 
more hungry thanusual. These 
are tied up in a clean red cotton 
handkerchief and deposited in 
the much-used perambulator. 
The baby is then tied into this 
useful vehicle, and the party 
starts. It is necessary that the 
baby should be thus protected, 
as when the wheels jolt on 


“TEDDY.” the cart ruts or the hard 


clots of earth it might be turned 
out. A month’s holiday for the gleaning is accorded to the 
children, aud there is always the incentive to work well, as there 
is a promise of a “lease cake” if they are good. A clever 
gleaner with two or three children will often pick up as much as 
a sack of corn, which. would seem almost incredible to some 
people. The meal of bread and cheese eaten under the shade of 
an oak in the hedgerow “ goes very sweet,” and the blackberries 
are getting ripe, so a few are swallowed as dessert, and if a boy 
strays a little to the hazel bushes on the other side, the 
mother reflects that ‘ boys will be boys,” and is not too 
Strict in this pleasant time. It is a pretty sight to see a field 
full of gleaners. The bits of bright colour in the dresses and 
pinafores, the ruddy brown children, the—in many cases—nice- 
looking women, with good complexions and eyes clear and keen, 
never spoiled by reading and working by gaslight, the busy 
active figures, and the bunches of corn tied up here and there 
with the red handkerchiefs which brought the “dinner,” all 
combine to make an attractive scene. The laws of gleaning are 
very strict with regard to the parishioners. No one out of the 
parish would dare to glean. If an ignorant stranger ventured 
to intrude, she would be quickly informed of her error and 
promptly ousted. 
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DONCASTER, DORICLES AND OTHERS. 





W. A. Rouch. 


NLIKE the majority of race-meetings, but in common 
with Epsom, Ascot, and Goodwood, Doncaster 
possesses an atmosphere of its own, and reserves to 
itself a certain well-defined programme or ritual, in 
which all comers participate passively, without protest 

or objection, as a matter of course, 
For instance, no man (what is a man) 
would dare to come back from Doncas- 
ter without butter scotch any more 
than he would dare to return from 
Banbury unencumbered with the ad- 
hesive cake of that town, and many 
are the futile attempts of the ignorant 
Southerner to speak the rich, mellow 
language of the North. The fascinating 
glamour ofancient history also assists the 
Doncaster Meeting to hold up its heac 
proudly with the best of them, and the 
meeting which took place last week 
can compare favourably with any of 
the hundred odd meetings which have 
taken place in the old town. Sensation 
was provided in quantities large enough 
to satisfy the most melodramatic, .and 
the results of some of the two year old 
races have gone far to upset and 
annihilate all preconceived notions 
concerning the Derby and the Oaks of 
1902; but of this more in a moment. Let us take tie Leger 
first, since the immediate past always holds a claim prior to that 
of the more indefinite future. Who killed Cock Robin ? meaning 
to say, Who lost the Leger? And the answer is as plain as the 
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PIETERMARITZBURG, LORD BOBS, AND SYNEROS. 


THE START FOR THE ST. LEGER. 


DORICLES WINS THE ST. LEGER. 
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recorded answer of the sparrow, inasmuch as all spectators of 
the race, all participators in the race, and all who have read 
about the race with average intelligence, are agreed that Lester 
Reiff presented the race to England by the amiable eccentricity 
which he exhibited when he locked himself up between the 
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bumping Revenue and the somewhat unbalanced Doricles. Time 
was when Lester Reiff and extraordinary success were not only 
well acquainted, but almost wedded one to the other, but during 
the season of 1901 they have drifted apart. A kindly providence 
annulled the effects of his 
riding in the Derby, at Hurst 
Park he allowed himself to be 
deposed at the bottom turn, in 
the Leger he pocketed himself, 
and, last of all, in the Doncas- 
ter Cup, with four runners, 
mark you, on a course capable 
of accommodating quite thirty 
horses abreast, he once more 
succeeded in occupying the only 
position fraught with incon- 
venience by trying to get 
through between Sidus and 
another, with the lamentable 
result that Merry Gal, with 
anything from 7lb. to 8lb. in 
hand, had to strain every nerve 
to avoid absolute defeat. As 
an exponent of the American 
style of riding, in-which much 
is left to the intelligence and 
good nature of the horse, every- 
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body, at some time or other, 
have taken off their hats to the 
elder Reiff, and to M. Cannon, 
as the finest English jockey, 
we have frequently bent down ; 
but for Lester Reiff as a hybrid 
rider, riding on a system which 
absorbs the worst points of 
both the American and the 
English systems, it is difficult 
to find anything but pity. 
Sitting as he does, he has no 
chance of holding his own in 
a scrimmage, and in this in- 
stance he has been slow indeed 
in learning the inevitable lesson 
provided by experience, since 
he does not yet realise that the 
inside place 1s not surrendered 
by the person who has the good 
luck to hold it merely in re- 
sponse to a frenzied shout and 
in deference to international 
sentiment. I make bold to 
say that in other hands Volo- 
dyovski would have gone down 
to posterity as the winner of - 
the Leger, and that his defeat 
by William III. at Hurst Park 
would have been changed into a victory. Like other American 
movements which have occurred from time to time, the boom 
of the American jockeys has been proved, or, if you like it 
better, I “will speak by the card,” and say, will prove 
very, very soon, to have been evanescent, and by the time 
that the bell rings for the St. Leger of next season the luck 
of the American jockeys will be no more seen, for they will have 
returned to the place whence they came, leaving bebind 
them as a legacy to the English Turf all that was useful in the 
American style of riding, which, as I said last week, has been 
long since absorbed by M. Cannon, S. Loates, O. Madden, 
F. Rickaby, and others. It is an easy thing to sing paans of 
joy over a vanquished foe, but there is a strident, strenuous 
rancour about the way in which the American sportsmen 
announce themselves that is calculated to cause resentment in 
the hearts of the most meek and long-suffering people, and the 
temptation to throw one half brick at the man who did his best to 
cover you with the débris of your own incompetence is, after all, 
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very human. Passing from Volodyovski to the consideration of 


the other horses in the race, the victory of Doricles is gratifying, 
because he belongs to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild for one reason, 
and because the reversal of form which it brings about is not 
great enough to occasion unpleasant comment. Revenue ran one 
of the best races of his life; Jacobite II. is evidently not ‘ one 
of the best’; Lord Bobs, Pietermaritzburg, and fan ran as well 
as could be expected; whilst Fortunatus was the disappointment 
of the race. The fact that Doricles covered the ground in record 
time means nothing at all, because, firstly, he had 1ooyds, less 
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to cover than any previous winner of this race, and, secondly, 
the start was brought about by the starting-gate, and any com- 
parison between races as started with a flag and with the “ gate” 
is absurd. The last horse which won the St. Leger at 40 to 1 
was Throstle, but, even if half of what I hear is true, there was 
much, much more money for Doricles than there ever was for 
Lord Alington’s horse when M. Cannon brought him home 
in 1894. 

A certain sense of smug satisfaction pervades me in the 
matter of Lavengro, because subsequent events have proved 
that my reading of his defeat by Sterling Balm has been pre- 
eminently correct; and now that Pekin has beaten him, and 
beaten him decisively, he can no longer be considered as a pro- 
spective ‘‘ flier.” If the defeat of Volodyovski was sensational, 
the double defeat of Sceptre and Lavengro was far more so; and 
with Duke of Westminster already under suspicion, the glorious 
prospects of Mr. Sievier’s trio have vanished into the thinnest of 
unsubstantial air. But let us not forget that if Pekin beat 
Lavengro, Doochary ran away from Pekin but a few weeks 
back, so that, as I predicted in Country Lire at the time, the 
despised Doochary, about whom the majority of the racing world 
bothered little or nothing, is to-day the best of Mr. Sievier’s 
horses, if public performances can be accepted as a reliable guide 
in these degenerate days. In the light of past events Mr. Sievier 
would have been well advised if he had accepted the munificent 
offer which was made him for Sceptre, Duke of Westminster, 
and Lavengro; but ‘he who will not when he may”’—in this 
instance, at any rate—is not likely to get another opportunity. 
But there is still Doochary, 
and while there is Doochary 
there must undoubtedly be 
hope. 

The Duke of Devonshire, 
like Sir Blundell Maple, and 
several other staunch sup- 
porters of racing in the highest 
sense of the word, has not had 
the best of luck, or, for the 
matter of that, even a moderate 
amount of luck, with his horses. 
It is often thus, and apparently, 
even though it is one of those 
things which ‘no. feliow can 
understand,” the remedy has 
so far eluded the grasp of mortal 
man. The most lavish expen- 
diture, the most careful atten- 
tion to not only the elementary, 


scientific methods of breeding, 
the employment of the best 
trainers, and the most careful 
placing of what should, by all 
the rules of the game, be the 
best horse, will not of necessity 
achieve success. The Duke of 
Devonshire, like others, has 
spared no expense, no pain, and 
no trouble to make his horses 
successful, but during the last 
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success which he has met with has been very limited indeed. 
Therefore congratulations are not only due, but willingly accorded, 
to him over the victory of Dieudonné, whose win in the hands of 
Maher (and if—I say if with malice aforethought, in view of what I 
have already said—any of the American jockeys are content to take 
their chance in this country next season, and prove willing to 
emulate the swallow in his flight, Maher is above all the others 
the jockey whose services will be in comparative demand) is an 
event worthy of comment, suitable for 
mild and harmless jubilation, and 
intensely interesting to all who follow 
racing from any other than the financial 
standpoint.. Not once, or twice, or even 
three times have I urged in these notes 
that the class of owners which the best 
interests of the Turf require is the best 
class of men, that if a man has horses fit 
to run in the Derby and the Leger, and 
worthy of consideration when they do 
run, it is well that he should be a 
man for whom the enticements of the 
ring have no charm, and whose bets (if, 
indeed, there be any bets) should be 
laid simply and solely four passer le temfs, 
and not for immediately urgent reasons 
not entirely unconnected with current 
expenses. The pessimists—and since 
the pessimists are generally thir, poor- 
blooded people, it is inevitable that 
they should always be amongst us—try 
to tell us that when the present 
generation of what may be called, for 
the sake of lucidity, ‘detached men” 
is gone we shall have great difficulty in 
finding others; but whilethe Dukes(I say 
Dukes advisedly) of Devonshire and of 
Westminster, Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child, Major Joicey, Lord Carnarvon, 
Lord Derby, Sir Edgar Vincent, not to 
mention several others, remain with us, 
we need have no fear that, speaking generally, the standard of 
Turf morality will be at all lowered. It is with no wish to 
gibe, and with no desire to be hypercritical either, that I have 
referred to the comparative failure of the American invasion 
this year; but, looking at the matter broadly, it is difficult to 
be barely sorry that the new comers have not met with the 
encouragement which they expected. A few American owners, 
such as Mr. Whitney or Mr. Croker, are in such a position that it 
would matter nothing to them if all their horses fell down dead 
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to-morrow; but what of the other division, what of the keen, 
elastic gentlemen who come here with the avowed intention of 
racing for money and for money only, and whose practices, if 
not impeachable, are certainly far from being impeccable when 
viewed according to our old-fashioned English lights? For such 
we may have some use, but we have certainly not any ornamental 
pedestal awaiting their pleasure and their occupation. 

Bitter experience, as exemplified in the case of Mr. Sievier 
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and his colt Toddington, has taught buyers of yearlings the 
unpleasant lesson that comparative economy is the best policy to 
pursue, and the prices which ruled at Doncaster last week 
were low compared to some other years, and we heard no tales 
of 8,000 guineas or 10,000 guineas. But in two cases high 
prices were given, and given justifiably, if breeding and looks 
areany criterion. These were the cases of the St. Simon—Bonnie 
Morn filly and the Ladas—La Fléche filly, which brought 5,300 
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guineas and 5,200 guineas. As everybody knows, these year- 
lings came from historic Sledmere, and they fell to Mr. Musker. 
Unemotional people of level judgment say that the Ladas—La 
Fléche filly is one of the most beautiful fillies which ever walked 
into a sale-ring, and her companion is not far behind. Surely 
the combination of St. Simon and Bonnie Morn (dam of Kilcock) 
has infinite possibilities. 

_ Ifany dejected pessimist, in whose despondent mind there 
exists an honest conviction that the English Turf is rapidly 
making its way to the “demnition bow- 
wows,” would take comfort and iook up 
with a glad heart, let him contemplate the 
acceptances for the Cesarewitch and the 
Cambridgeshire, and his despondency 
and pessimism should flee away. The 
entries for these two great races were 
extraordinary, but in proportion the ac- 
ceptances are still more extraordinary, 
and we would have to go back far into 
Turf history before we discovered a 
year in which these races filled better. 
Taking the Cesarewitch, we find that the 
acceptances number considerably over 
eighty, and that they include nearly every 
horse of note which is at present running 
on the turf, Many horses are entered 
both in the Cesarewitch and the Cam- 
bridgeshire, but the first four names 
found in the entries for the shorter race 
at once give prospect of fine sport should 
they ever meet. San Toi, gst. 5lb.; 
Epsom Lad, gst. 2lb. ; Kilmarnock II., 
gst.; and The Grafter, 8st. 13Ib. . How 
would they run? Asa fireside and smok- 
ing-room problem the matter is of intense 
interest, and it is worth notice that the 
handicapper puts San Toi above 
Epsom Lad, thus, of course, placing him 
far above Diamond Jubilee, who, with 
all his faults, is a winner of classic races, 

Copyright so that we are bound to consider San 
Toi as something very great indeed 
when preferred to winners of the Derby. 

As for other classic: winners, such as Volodyovski and 
the winner of the Leger, Doricles, they are far behind, with 
8st. 10lb. and 8st. 12lb. respectively, so that in the mind of 
the official handicapper at any rate there exists no doubt as to the 
comparative badness of our three year olds, but L-eannot help 
thinking that his light estimate of Revenue and Olympianis more 
daring than prudent, while the unfortunate Alvescot must have 
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the chance of a lifetime with only 7st. 3lb. Long-distance 
racing has evidently received the much-needed fillip, and the 
large field for the Derby, thirteen runners in the St. Leger, and 
remarkable acceptances for the two big races, are all facts 
which indicate a more intelligent point of view on the part 
of the owners than heretofore, and less breaking of the hearts of 
immature two year olds. 

Evidently Mr. Whitney has in his head no thought of 
retiring from the English Turf, in spite of the uncalled-for reverses 
to which he has been subjected during the last few weeks, and, 
not content with making arrangements to appropriate and carry 
away the Derby of 1902 with his colt Yankee, he projects him- 
self still further into the future, and is already taking such steps 


ROM ihe drawing- 
room windows. of 
Warwick Castle it is 
pleasant to look out 
on the river Avon 

rushing between the arches of 
an ancient . ruined _ bridge, 
tumbling over a dam, and ther 
hurrying on in a silent glancing 
stream. Just above the castle 
it divides into two, joining 
again further down, and clasp- 
ing, so to speak, a green woody 
island in two long arms. This 
island has been made into a 
sanctuary for birds, and one 
day we hope to tell at length 
how the kingfishers flourish 
and breed there, how the wild 
duck come to seduce their 
tame relatives, and how various 
other species of land and water 
birds thrive and multiply. The 
fact is here mentioned as 
being typical of that kindness 
to animals that prevails to-day 
in the antique stronghold. We 
have been so fortunate as to 
obtain a number of very 
charming photographs of a C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
few of the more intimate family 

pets, and propose to give a brief account of them, beginning, 
as is most fitting, with the bird of Juno. This peacock, be it 
observed, is almost entitled to rank as an historical personage. 
It will not be forgotten, at least by our elder readers, that the 
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as he is able with a view to the same race when it is run in 1903. 
To this end he has leased from Lady Meux six yearlings, any 
one of which may turn out to be a Derby winner in embryo; 
and among them are the Florizel II. colts, than which there is no 
better blood to be found in the whole world. The names and 
pedigrees of the leased yearlings are as follows, and it is gratitying 
to note that they are all named: 


Affinity... co Juggler a Polynesia. 

O’ Donovan sue Donovan ic Timeball. 

Pan Michael ro Juggler cae Lady Simon. 

Uncle Reggie... Florizel IT. ... Aquatic. 

White Wells dee Trenton soe Spoleta. 

Zara so sls Fiorizel II. .,. Gold Fish. 
BucEPHALUS. 
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late Lord Beaconsfield was as fond oi peacocks as of primroses, 
and loved to see them showing off their gorgeous plumage 
under the beeches at Hughenden. Once upon a time this 
identical bird belonged to the author of ‘“ Lothair,” and it is 
more than thirty years since 
he was sent as a present to 
Lady Warwick’s father-in-law. 
Quite an old bird, you say, and 
yet judged by the peacock 
standard he has not quite 
attained middle life yet. There 
is another at the castle that 
by comparison might be 
termed the Ancient of Days. 
A very old servant of the 
family remembers in his youth 
this peacock as a mature bird, 
and, what is stranger still, his 
father, who died a very old 
man, also remembered the 
peacock as having been a 
vigorous bird in his childhood. 
The age is thus established as 
being over a century, but by 
how much there are no 
authentic records to prove. It 
is evident that a patriarch of 
this breed may challenge com- 
parisons any time with “the 
many-wintered crow that leads 
the clanging rookery home,” 
and it would. be extremely 
interesting to hear from any 
reader of Country Lire who 
can prove greater age in a 
peacock. This particular speci- 
nen is still alive and hearty, 
though he is losing his feathers 
Copyrngnt and generally assuming the 
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appearance of 
eld. He belongs 
to the aristocratic 
family of white 
peacocks, the 
members of 
which never 
intermarry with 
any but peacocks 
of their own 
feather. 

Our next 
picture is one of 
very exceptional 
interest. Lady 
Warwick’s most 
constant com- 
panion is a fine 
collie, who is 
never happy 
except when at 
her heels. 
“Mother could 
never go about 
in disguise,” says 
Lady Marjory; 
‘*she would 
always be known 
by her dog.” He 
is most good- 
natured and com- 
panionable, as a C. Reid. 
rule, but the best 
of men and dogs have their little jealousies, and, as will be 
seen, there is more than the suspicion of a snarl about his 
lips. Lady Warwick is trying his good nature to the utmost. 
Almost in her lap is a strange pet, in the shape of a young ant- 
bear. It has been allowed to go loose, and is as tame as any of 
the other creatures at the castle; but it is taxing the faithfulness 
of the collie too much to compel him to lie down and watch while 
the caresses which he claims as his own are lavished on what 
he no doubt considers in his doggy mind to bea foreign upstart. 
So he shows his teeth and growls, as though saying to his 
mistress, ‘‘ Wake up, Titania, and don’t any longer take Bottom 
the Weaver fora beauty. You don’t need his friendship as long as 
you have me.” That Lady Warwick loves a horse as much as 
she loves a dog is too well known to require repetition, and our 
next picture represents her standing beside her favourite hunter, 
a beautiful horse, and as good, or even better, than his looks. 

Our next group is a very pretty one, the central figure being 
Lady Marjory, Lady Warwick’s daughter, home from school, 
with shining morning face, and at play with a delightful assort- 
ment of creatures that are usually found in bitter enmity. There 
is another photograph which I rejected with regret—only it is 
necessary to make a selection—showing Sarah, the donkey, in 
the governess cart, and some of the animals going as passengers 
and some at the wheel, but on the whole the picture given seems 
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the better of the 
two. Here are 
two collies, each 
of which is look- 
ing rather 
happier than the 
other, and a pet 
lamb resting 
complacently 
close to the dog, 
and a handsome 
pair of rabbits 
equally in- 
different to the 
dogs, and a York- 
shire terrier in 
Lady Marjory’s 
lap, and a Jap at 
her feet. This is 
the sort of thing 
that old painters 
would have fan- 
cied, They would 
have limned 
Lady Marjory 
as a shepherdess 
(and not much 
imagination 
would berequired 
for that!) and 
given her a crook 
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their invention 

for livestock. Only it would never have occurred to them to place 
a toy dog in her arms, for indeed that robs the picture of the 
conception of figuring as a simple keeper of sheep. But the reality 
is far better. It isn’t Phyllis or Amanda Amaryllis or another, 
but only a very modern young lady exemplifying one of the 
prettiest and most admirable of modern tastes. At any rate, she 
forms a very pleasant picture, and one that the eye delights to 
rest on, sitting so happily there among those animals, whose 
demeanour shows to what'an extent the devouring instinct may 
be subdued by kindness. Of course it is nothing for a collie dog 
to be friendly with a lamb, as sheep get naturally to look upon 
the dog as a guardian and defender, whom the flock will 
voluntarily follow, though when he is driving them about the 
evidence of friendliness is not very visible; but the case of the 
rabbit is somewhat different. The collie, especially if he has a 
country home, even when very well-behaved, always has a 
sneaking fondness for hunting bunny, as also has every species 
of terrier. In this case, however, they seem to have quite 
overcome it. The rabbits are obviously secure and easy in 
their minds, and the dogs look quite unconscious of temptation. 
Now we come to a very charming picture, for which the 
photographer was lucky enough to seize exactly the right 
moment. , Maynard, the very handsome little boy, is Lady 
Warwick’s youngest child, the baby, as she still loves to call 
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him, and the Japanese deer was taken at a very fortunate 
moment, just as he was helping himself to a share of the child’s 
biscuit. No painter could have imagined anything more happy ; 
it almost makes one wish that there was truth in the dream of 
William Morris, of an isle of youth where the young remain 
young for ever. If there is anything prettier in life than a deer, 
it is a human child, and when the two come together they cannot 
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fail to be picturesque. Our sixth picture shows Maynard again, 
this time looking brightly, and not without a sparkle of mischief 
in his eye, at a group of Chinese geese, or rather, gander, geese, 
and goslings. Warwick Castle, owing to its proximity to the 
Avon, is very rich in water-fowl, and as they are fed on that part 
of the island nearest to the windows, they form an almost constant 
part of the landscape, sunning themselves on the green grass, or 
swimming in the stream, where they scarcely trouble to get out 
of the way of the electric launch which patrols the four miles or 
so of private water belonging to the estate. Such scenes as these 
fit far more exquisitely than could well be believed into the 
scenery, for the grey towers and thick walls no longer suggest 
any immediate thought of sieges, battles, and fortresses, except as 
belonging to “dim, unhappy, far-off times,” never likely to return. 
The days of grim earls and king-makers, like the age of chivalry, 
are past, and the fortress walls only add a touch of poetry to one’s 
thoughts by suggesting a bygone era so 
different from ours. But no thought of 
real war now enters the mind, and 
indeed the fortress of to-day, hidden as 
far as may be from view, is far more 
suggestive of battle as we know it than 
are those grim towers. The actual 
scene is peaceful, sylvan, and rustic—a 
dream, of waving wood and running 
water, and the spirit that rules it is 
that of the Ancient Mariner, ‘ He 
prayeth best who loveth best”; and 
therein, I take it, rests the modern 
charm, or at any rate, since analysis is 
generally more or less wrong, it was 
the chief delight of at least one visitor 
to think so. PA. G. 


THE (URSE OF 
THE OCTOPUS. 


OW and again it must occur 
to some ot us to ask why or 
wherefore such and such 
an animal exists, and, 
though we may not perhaps 

view these innocuous speculations as 
blasphemous, there is not likely to be 
much satisfaction in such abstract 
questionings of Nature. The flea has C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
before now been suspected of most 

wholesome blood-lefting services to those whom it apparently 
torments, and even sharks and tigers doubtless have their uses 
as scavengers or.as checks on the redundant populations of hot 
climates. Yet anyone who should engage to demonstrate the 
uses of the octopus would find his task no easy one. There are, 
of course, impecunious or eccentric individuals who habitually 
feed on these somewhat repulsive molluscs. I recollect well 
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how, in the year 1891, the very first animal of any kind that I 
hooked in the Mediterranean, on the first of many sea-fishing 
excursions, was an octopus, which came up on my hook, lashing 
the surface with its hideous arms, and, as I was alone in the 
boat, made me feel more than half inclined to cut the line and 
give the creature its freedom. I managed, however, to batter it 
into peaceful slumber with the handle of my landing-net, and 
my boatman promptly annexed it when 
I got back to Leghorn, and ate it for 
his dinner. Nay, his wife, as a great 
compliment, specially prepared a small 
portion of the brute for the *‘ Signorino,” 
who had next morning to consume, 
with every appearance of enjoying it, 
an inch or two of the garlic-flavoured 
mess. I also remember hearing (though 
for the truth of this I cannot vouch) 
that when, last year, the octopus made 
such ravages on the crabs and lobsters 
of the Channel Islands that the favourite 
shell-fish lunches at Guernsey hotels 
had to cease, some genius of a chef 
devised wonderful petits plats of pieuvre, 
thus turning to account the very animal 
that had ruined the lobster industry. 
As a French cook would, with the 
necessary adjuncts, make paradise out 
of garbage, there seems no good reason 
to doubt the story. 
It is doubtful whether the 
octopus can be accounted a_ British 
Copyright Species in the ordinary meaning of 
the word—that is to say,- the animal 
does not, in years of normal temperature, find its way along 
our coasts north or east of a line drawn between Start Point 
and Cherbourg ; such, at any rate, is the boundary of its Channel 
range laid down by Mr. W. Garstang in a most interesting 
brochure (reprinted from the Journal of the Marine Biological 
Association) on ‘ The Plague of Octopus on the South Coast.” 
Exceptionally hot summers, however, particularly when not 
counteracted by correspondingly severe winters, encourage the 
octopus to take up its residence on our shores in such hordes that 
the crab and lobster fisheries are bound to suffer. There is, by 
the way, a species of octopus at all times common enough on our 
South-West Coast, a smaller creature than the real offender, and 
one given to chameleon-like colour changes in momeuts of excite- 
ment ; and Mr. Garstang was able to record, from observations 
made in the Association’s tank-house on Plymouth Hoe, that the 
larger octopus feeds greedily on the smaller. There can, then, 
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be no doubt that the plague of octopus that in 1900 visited all 
our South-West Coast, from Brixham to Penzance, not merely 
affected the lobster fisheries that year, but must also have been 
more permanently prejudicial, owing to the vast number of 
“berried” lobsters destroyed with the rest. The chief hope of 
mending the mischief would seem to lie in a very cold and stormy 
winter, which would probably have the effect of driving back ta 
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their more southern 
homes many of the pests 
that have accustomed 
themselves to our waters. 
Mr. Garstang urges, 
however, active warfare 
against this new menace 
to the already depreciated 
shell-fish industry, and 
he points out that the 
county councils of Devon 
and Cornwall might with 
excellent results subsidise 
the .crabbers so as to 
enable them to lay down 
those earthenware traps 
for the octopus (which 
has a habit of hiding 
away in such receptacles, 
and allowing itself to be 
drawn to the surface by 
a practised hand) which 
have been found so 
efficacious in other seas. 
This method has advan- 
tages over the alternative 
of baiting lobster-pots for 
the marauders, since in 
the latter case it is not 
uncommon for lobsters to 
enter the pots first, and 
these are invariably destroyed by their fellow-prisoner, the octopus. 
In some cases, indeed, the latter has been known to suck the captive 
crustacean dry without itself venturing within the trap, but these 
are, I understand, rare. When we find, however, from carefully 
compiled statistics, that during the month of October, 1900, 
fourteen out of every seventeen crabs and lobsters taken in the 
traps were destroyed by the octopus, it is evident that unless the 
weather helps the fishermen, or the fishermen help themselves, 
this curse will have very serious consequences indeed. The worst 
of it is that the octopus is a very difficult creature to beat. It 
gets anywhere, insinuating itself, as I have seen in the swimming 
baths in Sydney Harbour, through the smallest crevice or loop- 
hole, and displaying wonderful powers of endurance and a most 
Satanic patience in stalking or ambuscading its victims. It is 
not easily caught by the ordinary methods of fishing, though the 
trawls take a good number from time to time, and, when caught, 
it is not easily killed. Fortunately there appears to be consider- 
able diminution in the numbers of this unwelcome visitor during 
the present season, but it is impossible to calculate, even approxi- 
mately, the enormous damage that may result from such an 
invasion as was recorded last year. The fishermen are quite 
sufficiently handicapped in the struggle without such extraneous 
interference, and it 1s gratifying to find the scientific gentlemen 
attached to the Plymouth Laboratory devoting their time to the 
Important study of such practical problems as the defeat of the 
devil fish. F. G. AFLALO. 


THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD 


S it not true that, taken all round, the partridge is she game bird? Let us 
suppose there are two candidates, the grouse and the partridge, for the posi- 
tion of King of Game, and let the electors be those people who take a game 
certificate. What do you think the result would be? I have my own 
opinion, which is that for every ten votes given to the grouse at least 
100 would go to the partridge. The reas n is not far to seek. The 

grou € appeals to the monied classes, and the partridge to the masses, People 
of extremely moderate means can kill the latter, people to whom the pheasant 
and grouse are out of reach. Do away with the partridge, and you rob a great 
army of sportsmen of one of its annual pleasures, one ot its topics of conversa- 
tion for some time before and after September, and pleasant days and evenings 
when the dear old bird is being killed over again, or excuses advanced for 
having missed. ‘* Where there’s a hit there’s a history, and where a miss a 
mystery.” Does your grouse, oh, classes !| rise so quick and businesslike as our 
brown friend? I know your answer, viz., ‘*Once risen, he can give your bird 
the go-by.” It may be so, or it may not. 

How about plumage? Can your grouse touch our favourite in his lovely 

markings? If you argue he can, no reasoning will ever convince me of it. 

Where do you find your grouse? Outside your English home? No; you 

must go to a strange land, live in somebody else’s house, and hire strange 
Servanis and keepers, ‘*I know,” you say; ‘‘but the very strangenzss is 
charming, the air more invigorating, and we are away from home troubles, 
anxieties, and, it may be, business worries.” Quite true, there is a charm to 
Most to be away ; to others, like myself, there is charm enough in the district 
we know so well. Has our brown friend anything to do with keeping people 
in the country? Think you the local lawyer, doctor, and clergyman would 

$0 content with their quiet lot without their feathered friends? I cannot 
think they would. Ask them to name the best month of the year, and 
ptember is heard above every other. 

», For its size, can you point out a bird more tenacious of life? Break a 
man's arm, and he faints; or strain his ankle, and he rests for half-an-hour. But 
break our bird’s legs, and he gets as far irom you as his wings will carry him ; 
or smash his wing, and he uses his legs to such purpose that your pointer or 
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spaniel must possess a good 
nose, and scent must be fairly 
good, or he is lost. Is there 
anything more enchanting tian 
to hear the several tirds o: a 
covey, scattered by the sporis- 
man, calling previous to getti g 
together to feed or roost in the 
evenings? The very ways of 
partridges, when ol served, the 
gracefulness of their run: ing 
and walking, and the crouching 
in times of peril, are enough to 
make an admirer of natural 
history, even though not a 
Sportsman, love them. But 
how tantalising they are! It 
is a lovely day in September, 
and the swedes dry, We wager 
they will be in them to-day ; 
field upon field is tried, and 
none found. Where are they ? 
None of us can give a true 
answer ; one ventures a remark 
they must be in the marshes ; 
but this is soon found incorrect, 
Another says in the rough 
grass; he, too, is wrong. We 
find them in a beastly scuffled 
field, enjoying themselves in 
the dust, a!out the last place 
the uninitiated would try, and 
one of the last places the 
seasoned shooting man likes to 
go to. It is terribly rough 
travelling, and the grit persistently gets in our boots, It seems almost too bad 
that our birds should be due to hatch about the time thunder-storms are most 
prevalent. The parent birds are models of affection ; but they cannot perform 
wonders, and to see chicks which have been drowned by the score makes one 
curse rain, however badly the country wants it. Given fine weather for a 
fortnight after hatching, the coveys are practically safe, and soon fly and grow 
like mushrooms, and when, on the Ist of September, the young birds are red- 
headed and the cocks possess horse-shoes, they are indeed objects of admiration, 
for one cannot conceive of a sportsman letting his servant pick them up without 
making a remark of some kind as to their being fine birds or otherwise. 

Besides being prolific layers, partridges have few addled eggs. Never- 
theless, seasons vary to a very great extent. I know some years there are five 
times as many birds on some of my shooting as the year before. If they are 
plentiful, does anyone hear of farmers grumbling at their numbers? On the 
contrary, there is keen rivalry among them as to which can show most birds ; 
every care is taken of the nests and the helpless chicks of a few hours of age, 
and should any fall victims to the machines sincere regret is felt and expressed. 
Farmers deserve, and in most cases get, more than the one brace of birds 
during the season, and the writer has more pleasure in leaving them at the 
farmhouses than in giving them away to his village or town fr.ends, who, by the 
way, are very ignorant of the trouble and long tramps it is often necessary to 
take to obtain them. 

Much more might be written about our friends, but the only other remark 
I shall make is, that of the game birds on the table there are none to excel, if 
any to e ual, the partridge. A. B. WALRONDs, 
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BULBS FOR AUTUMN. 


ULB planting has begun in earnest in those gardens where all 
work is done at the proper season. In many cases the planting of 
bulbs is spread over several months, and even late December is not 
considered an unsuitable time unless the ground is frozen hard. Of 
course, if one thinks for a moment, the most gratifying results can 
never come from a practice which simply keeps a bulb on some 


_dry shelf or in a paper bag long alter the date at which it is essential to plant 


it to prevent shrivelling or premature growth. Some bulbs are difficult to kill, 
the Daffodil as an example, which even when planted in January or later will 
frequently flower that same year, though long after the natural season. All 
bulbs have not, however, this virility, the Cushion or Oncocyclus Irises, the 
majority of the Lilies, Snake’s-head Fritillary, and many more. Another 
important point is not to plant too many kinds, but to get all that is good from the 
several classes ; in fact, be wise in your selection, never forgetting that a few 
things boldly and simply massed are better than a hundred species and varieties 
represented by two or three bulbs of each. As many readers of CouNtTRY 
Lire may wish for more information about the best bulbs to choose than has 
been already published, we give the names of those of the cheaper and finer 
kinds. 

St Brigid Anemones.—This is the name of a glorious group of Anemones 
for deep yet warm soils in open sunny. spots. We have seen masses of colour 
from the large handsome flowers in Irish gardens, and the natural moisture of the 
atmosphere seems to agree well with this type. The St. Brigid Anemone is a 
selection of A. coronari1, and represents a mixture of colours, pure white, purple, 
scarlet, and other shades, We grow these Anemones for their effect and for 
cutting. The wide showy flowers are very quaint in simple bowls, With this 
may be associated A. fulgens, or one of its varieties—Aldborensis or grzeca, both 
being very beautiful. While writing of Anemones, mention must Le made of the 
Wood Windflower (A. nemorosa), the exquisite A robinsoniana, and the Blue 
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A ennine Windflower (A. apennina), so charming when planted round trees, by 
woodland walks, or in breaks in the shrubbery. 

Mariposa Lilies.—Of \ate years the Mariposa Lily or Calochortus has 
become better understood. It is now recognised as a good garden flower for 
a warm rich border. The time to plant is October, and those who have had no 
experience of them should place faith in the tall spiked and graceful forms of 
C. venustus, such as citrinus and oculatus, The flowers are wonderfully coloured, 
like butterflies poised on wiry stalks. Remember that the Mariposa Lily suffers 
greatly when kept unduly out of the soil. Always plant if possible some time 
in October or the first days of November, in a warm border, or if none exists, 
in a prepared bed of soil in a sunny position, Many flowers are produced 
on a stem and may be cut for the house. The Calochorti are very varied, 
some being quite small, and growing a collection is very interesting. 

Chionodoxas.—The popular name for these is Glory of the Snow. They 
rank with the Snowdrop and the Crocus and the Scilla as good garden bulbs, 
and should be chosen before Ixias, Babianas, or Calochorti are thought of. The 
finest of all is gigantea, with its large blue flowers, and a great quantity may be 
purchased for a small sum. Its varieties are more expensive. C. luciliz is 
even cheaper in price, snd differs from gigantea in having smaller flowers of 
lighter blue with white 
centre. C. sardensis,which 
from experience we have 
found hap; ier in the grass 
than the others, has flowers 
of quite Gentian blue. 
All the Chionodoxas are 
available for plantin: in 
the grass, or, in fact, 
almost anywhere— border, 
rock garden, and in braks 
in the shrubbery.  C. 
lucili opens its flowers 
first, and the leaves ripen 
off befoe mowing, is 
necessary. Nurserymen 
sell mixtures for naturalis- 
ing, and when these are of 
things similar in colour, 
such as the Chionodoxas, 
without any viclent con- 
trast, it is weil to take 
advantage of these offers, 

Crocuses form one of 
the brightest groups of all 
spring flowers. One can- 
not do better than have 
the large-flowered Dutch 
in their fine self colours, 
avoiding the striped 
varieties, as these are the 
least effective. The Crocus 
family is rich in beautiful 
species and varieties—not 
of the spring only, but of 
the winter—and flowers 
dainty in form and colour- 
ing, so charming in all 
ways that we wonder there 
is not more written about 
them. C. speciosus is the 
beautiful purple Crocus 
with orange sti,mata in 
bloom now; it makes 
sheets of colour, as rich in 
the sun asa group of the 
finest S.arwort. 

Dog's-tooth Violets. — 
The Erythroniums are 
flowers for a deep vege- 
table soil in partial shade. 
E. Dens-canis is the most 
familiar, and may be had 
in several colourings— 
rose, white, and others— 
and so beautiful in their 
form that it is important 
1o make groups on the 
lower part of the rockwork 
or at the foot of standard 
Roses, Rhododend:ons, or 
as carpet plants in beds 
of hardy shruls. They 
receive in these places 
the shade that is so welcome, «r they may be naturalised in gra,s, 
The American kinds are taler than E,. Dens-canis and more graceful— 
E, americana, with its drooping yellow flowers, the lemon-yellow E, giganteum, 
the bright rose-pink E. Johnsoni, a remarkably distinct species, E. revolutum, 
wad E. Nuttali; but for beginners the varieties of E. Dens-canis will suffice. 
Put the bulbs of E. americana and the taller American species about 8in. deep, 
but those of the ordinary Dog’s-tooth Violet {rom 3in. to gin. 

Snowdiops.—Several new Snowdrops have been raised of recent years, such 
as the handsome Cassal.a, Ikaria, robustus, and others, but for :eneral planting 
E. Elwesi is difficult to beat. It isa very beautiful Snowdrop, and may | e bought 
in quantity. The mistake is generally made of not planting Snowdrops sufficiently 
deep; they should be put from 6in. to 7.n. in the soil, even in meadow-land. 

Fritidiarias.—Plant these at once. The best known of this family is the 
Crown Imperial, which, altho»gh somewhat uncertain, sometimes flowering one 
year and then objecting to the next, is quaint and bold in aspect. The single 
yellow is as handsome as any, and the dull reddish colouring of the variety rubra 
is als» pleasant. The Fritillary family is a large one; it contains many gems 
that are better by some woodland path or even in pots than in the border, such 
as the beautiful F. Meleagris and its varieties—alba, with its creamy white 
colour, b ing very charming. Of course this is a native meadow plant, and is 
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the chequered Fritillary, so called from its strangely interesting mottlins of colour. 
We enjoy groups of these on the outskirts of the lawn. 

Day Lilies (Hemerocallis).—As a note upon these appeared recently, it is 
unnecessary to again refer to them, except to remind those who have shady 
borders and corners of their adaptability for such places; they are very 
frazrant. Flava is yellow and fulva orange, while the recent aurantiaca 
major is apricot, a large flower that makes quite a telling effect in the garden. 
Day Lilies appreciate moisture. 

English and Spanish Irises seldom fail, and the former flower when the 
latter have just passed their full beauty. The bulbs are very cheap, and this is 
fortunate, as, like many of the Daffodils, the flowers from the first year planted 
bulbs are always the most satisfactory. The range of colouring is delizhtful— 
white, purple, orange, bronze, violet, and a mingling of many shades, and all 
this wealth of flower colourinz is useful for utilising in house decorations. This 
list of colours applies more especially to the Spinish Iris, but the English 
Iris has much in common, preferring, however, moist soil. Spanish Iri-es in 
particular are very charming when planted among evergreen or deciduous 
shrubs. The writer has a group of hardy Azaleas, and between the plaints 
has Spanish Iris in mixture, and a happy effect is the result. 

Txias, Sparaxis, and 
hrodieas are all tender 
bulbs, and enjoy a warm 
soil and sunny sheltered 
place. They are mentioned 
because the writer had a 
border of Ixia flowers this 
summer, a narrow strip of 
warm soil facing due 
south ; it was quite a suc- 
cess. Ixias are pretty in 
colouring and in their 
cupped form, and possess 
a certain grace through 
their slender stems. Piant 
the bulbs in November. 

Lilies have been 
recently. written about. 
The beginner — should 
never try kinds of doubt- 
ful merit. Get and plant 
in quantity those Lilies 
known to —_ generally 
succeed, such as _ testa- 
ceum, trigrinum splendens, 
speciosum, or lancifolium 
(as it is also named), 
umbellatum, Henryi, and 
the white candidum 


Muscar.s (Grape 
Hyacinths) are bulbs for 
naturalising, for __ the 


border, or for using in 
ways recommended for the 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, that 
is, among shrubs or at the 
foot of standard Roses. 
The deep blue fragrant 
M. conicum, the most 
intense in colour of the 
family, is happy even on 
a grassy bank. We have 
seen a bank blue with it, 
a fragrant patch every 
spring. T..ere are many 
other kinds, and we prefer 
thefollowing: Armenaicum 
and atlanticum (both blue), 
the pretty light blue 
azureum, and the 
exquisite Heavenly 
Blue, Ileldreichi, para- 
doxum, and _ botryoides. 
The feather Grape 
Hyacinth, comosum mon- 
struosum, has a quaint 
prettiness, but must be in 
the border or rock garden 5 
at least, it is not a kind 
we care for in the grass, 
Daffodils, —The fel- 
178, Regent St. lowing is simply 4 
selection of a few of 
the best kinds, and no 
high-priced varieties are included. Of the white trumpet group, the 
most unsatis‘actory of all in growth, tortuosus or William Goldring are the 
strongest. Cernuus, the species, is pretty with its creamy colouring.  Pallidus 
preecox belongs to this section; it is the earliest of all, just touched with yellow, 
and may be naturalised. We have found-it capricious, however. Of the 
bicolors, z.¢., white perianth and vellow trumpet, Horsfieldi, Empress, and 
grandis are noble kinds, and flower in the order named _ Princeps is a cheap 
yel.ow Daffodil, and we hke James Walker and Michael Foster, The two 
cheapest, except princeps, are Empress and Horsfieldi. Of the yellow selfs 
Ard-Righ, Countess of Annesley, Emperor, Goiden Spur, Johnstoni, Queen ol 
Spain (a pretty kind, dwarfer than the others), the lovely but uncertain Maximus, 
and the intense yellow Santa Maria, which is somewhat expensive. The little 
dwarf minor and nanus are fascinating in colonies in the rock garden. Of the 
doubles the common yellow and Butter ani Eggs are as quaint as any, while 
pretty singles in other groups are Barri conspicuus, Burbidgei John Bain, 
Incomparabilis Beauty, C. J. Backhouse, cynosure, the famous Sir Watkin, 
stella, the Rugilobus Jonquil, Leedsi Beatrice, Duchess of Westminster, 
Katharine Spurrell, the Pheasant’s Eye (poeticus ornatus) and the uncertain but 
very beautiful double variety, almost the last Narc ssus to flower. é 
Scillas, or Sguilis, as they are called—but we prefer the softer-sounding 
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Scilla—are bulbs easy to grow, and offering lovely shades of blue. They are of 
the spring, and one may choose from S. bifolia and its varieties, but the ordinary 
blue species is the least expensive ; the vigorous and free-flowering S. campanu- 
lata, in blue, white, and rose colourings; the English Bluebell, and its white 
variety ; and S. sibirica, of which there are several forms. In rock garden, 
grass, and border Scillas give that touch of blue so enjoyable in the 
spring. 

Late Tulips.—The early-flowering Dutch Tulips are familiar enough, and 
the later kinds, which are the most handsome, are becoming better known, 
The writer has never lost an opportunity of praising the old garden Tulips, of 
which Gesneriana is the most splendid in colour. It should be grouped in the 
border among dwarf shrubs, or naturalised. Its effect in the sun is superb ; the 
big flower goblets open out, and show a blue-black base which makes the 
crimson still richer. Here are the names of a few of the more handsome late 
Tulips: Bouton d’Or, Golden Yellow, Elegans, tall (like most of the late kinds), 
crimson, and with florets pointed and reflexed; Flava, soft yellow; Fulgens, 
deep crimson, very handsome; Golden Crown, deep yellow, with edging of 
pink ; the sweet-scented rose-coloured macrospila, and the dainty Picotee, white, 
with thin pink edge to the florets—hence the name. The Darwin is a very late 
tvpe of the Gesner’s group, and many are interested in the Parrot kinds, with 
their gashed florets splashed with red, yellow, and a mixture of both, 


THE ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 

We have noticed this beautiful and troublesome pest in many gardens this 
year. In one case a large plot had been denuded of foliage, and this of course 
means a poor Asparagus crop next year. The beetle is about a quarter of an 
inch Ieng, the head and legs bluish black, the forebody reddish brown, the 
wing cases yellow. When closed there is’ a bluish black central stripe, and 
there are three spots of the same colour on each wing case. The grubs when 
they have attained their fuil size are about three-eighths of an inch in length, 
with black heads and greenish slate-coloured bodies. |The beeiles lay the eggs 
on the shoots, and the grubs appear in about a week. We give this description 
to enable the grubs to be readily detected, as it is important to destroy them 
directly they are seen. The eggs are skittle-shaped and dark shining brown in 
colour, Spray the plants with Paris green or paraffin emulsion, carefu!ly cut off the 
shoots on which the grubs are feeding, place them in a basket, and then burn them. 
When the Asparagus is being cut, watch carefi !ly for the beetles ; they are readily 
detected, and when seen on the plants can be shaken off into an open 
umbrella, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.— We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a good man. 


AND POTIONS. 


VEN the most cursory study of legendary love-lore 
E reveals the fact that, in the old, old days ample 
—/ provision was made to assist Master Cupid in 
his amatory mischief. For the love-stricken lad or lassie 
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“THE SPELL.” 


(From a Meszotint by James Walker after Northcote.) 


who desired to further the efforts of this engaging young 
rascal, a variety of love powders, potions, and charms were 
available. If these proved unsuccessful, then the Black Art 
might also be requisitioned to mete out some dire and terrible 
curse for the punishment of the fickle or unresponsive lover. 
That things sometimes got a bit mixed it cannot be denied, and 
then there was trouble indeed, as when poor Iseult so unfortu- 
nately shared with Tristram the magic potion which it was 
intended she should have drunk with King Mark on their 
nuptial night. Love philtres evidently were things not to be 
lightly handled. Lucretius committed suicide during an 
amorous fit produced by one of these draughts; and Lucullus 
lost his reason in the same. way. Dabblers in this branch of 
the Black Art too, if detected, were apt to be rather severely 
handled by our superstitious forefathers, and more than one 
unlucky individual accused of using charms ended his career at 
the stake. 

In our first illustration, a beautiful mezzotint by Dixon 
after Mortimer, we have the whole paraphernalia of ‘‘ The 
Witch’s Cave.” The fair and lovely visitor crouches terror- 
stricken within the mystic circle, near a seething cauldron, 
listening to the muttered incantation of the old hag as she 
weaves the magic spell. In “ Macbeth ” Shakespeare gives a 
description of one of these séances, and the gruesome composition 
of the infernal brew: 


** Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and ow'et’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble.” 


In this same incantation allusion is made to a horrible 
practice the witches had of using the bodies of young children 
in the preparation of their infernal concoctions. Horace refers 
to the same subject. Canidia, anxious to reclaim the vagrant 
affections of her lover, murders a young boy, by a terrible form 
of slow torture, in order to concoct from his liver and spleen a 
philtre of irresistible power. In Scot’s ‘‘ Discoverie of Witch- 
craft,” too, we find a recipe for a magical embrocation v. hich was 
said to enable those who used it to mount, in imagination, inco 
the air, and enjoy amorous dalliance with their lovers. It was 
composed of a preparation of the fat of young children mixed 
with mountain-parsley, wolf’s-bane, leaves of the poplar, and 
soot. 
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But let us turn from these dark 
and gruesome secrets of the witches’ 
cauldron to some of the more simple 
spells arid charms which” form a 
quaint and interesting chapter in the 
legendary lore of all countries. If 
equally silly, they are at least 
harmless. 

Quite a number of old love divina- 
tions have been preserved by Gay in 
his “‘Shepherd’s Week.” One forms 
the subject of Northcote’s charming 
little picture entitled “‘ The Spell.” 
**Last May-day fair I search’d to find a snail, 

That might my secret lover’s name reveal ; 

Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found, 

For always snails near sweetest fruit abound. 

1 seized the vermin, home I quickly sped, 

And on the hearth the milk-white emLers 
spread. 

Slow crawl’d the snail, and, if I right can 
spell, 

In the soft ashes mark’d a curious L ; 

Oh, may this wond’rous omen lucky prove ! 

For L is found in Lubberkin and Love.” 


In this pastoral the poet also makes 
the infatuated Hobnelia recite’ various 
other curious superstitiors. Rising 
belore the dawn on Valentine’s Day, 
she steals out into the meadows; for 
on this day : 
a the first swain we see 

In spite of fortune shall our true-!ove be.” 


Taking a lady-bird from off the grass, 
the love-smitten damsel releases it as she repeats the mystic 
rhyme: 

‘© Fly Lady-Bird, Nor.h, South, or East, or West, 

Fly where the Man is found that I love best.” 

Next taking a pippin, she carefully pares it. Flinging the 
unbroken peel over her head, to her intense delight it falls upon 
the grass in the shape of the letter L. This, according to 
popular lelief, will prove to be the initial letter of her future 
husband’s name. Had the peel broken, so that no letter was 
discernible, it would have been a sure sign, we are assured, that 
poor Hobnelia was to die unmarried. 

The good services of the Queen of the Night were occasion- 
ally enlisted by love-sick girls. The following invocation 
would cause their 
lovers to appear to 
them in their 
dreams : 


* All hail to thee, moon ! 
All hail to thee ! 
Prithee, good moon re. 

veal to me 
This night who my hus- 
band shall be.” 


In days gone by 
Allhallow Even was 
famous as a night 
when devils, witches, 
and kindred mischief- 
makers were all 
abroad on their bane- 
ful midnight errands. 
Those aerial people, 
the fairies in par- 
ticular, were said to 
hold a grand festival. 
Naturally it was a 
time for spells and 
charms. One this 
night, any maiden 
desirous of seeing 
the face of her future 
partner was bidden 
to sit in front of her 
looking - glass by 
candle-light and 
eat an apple, comb- 
ing her hair all the 
time. Presently -she would see him in the mirror, as if peeping 
over her shoulder. 

In “‘ Halloween,” Stothard has depicted another divination 
practised on this night. Lovers took nuts, and, naming them, 
placed them on the bars of the grate. If the nuts cracked or 
jumped it indicated that the lover would prove unfaithful ; if they 
began to blaze or burn a regard for the one setting the nuts was 
shown ; and if they burned together a happy union was foretold. 
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The custom forms the subject of some 
lines by Charles Graydon: 
‘¢ These glowing nuts are emblems true 

Of what in human life we view ; 

The ill-matched coupie fret and fume, 

And thus in strife themselves consume ; 

Or from each other wildly start, 

And with a noise for ever part. 

But see the happy, happy pair, 

Of genuine love and truth sincere ; 

With mutual fondness wiile they burn, 

Still to each other kindly turn ; 

And as the vita sparks decay, 

Together, gent y sink away ; 

Till life’s fierce ordeal being past, 

Their mingled ashes rest at last.” 

We must not omit another curious 
form of divination practised by girls 
anxious to test the fidelity of their 
sweethearts. It was made with a 
candle and pin. The one making the 
trial ran a needle through the candle, 
being careful that the pin pierced the 
wick, reciting the following incantation : 

**Tt’s not this cand e alone I stick, 

But A-B.’s heart I mean to prick ; 

Whether he be asleep or awake, 

1’ll have him come to me and speak.” 

She then watched the candle as it 
burnt away. If the pin remained in 
the wick after the flame had passed it 
she retired to bed convinced that the 
loved one would visit her.in her dreams, 
but if the pin fell out it was a sure sign 
of his unfaithfulness. 

In “The Fortune-teller” Sir Joshua Reynolds — has 
represented one of the oldest and most popular f rms of divina- 
tion. A dark-eyed daughter of Romany is examining the lines 
in the hand of a fair young girl, who, half against her will, is 
being forced by her friend to submit it for the gipsy’s inspection. 
From her laughing, shy expression, we can well imagine that 
the young beauty is seeking to learn some love secret. 

Irish girls used the snail as a means of gleaning particulars 
of their future sweethearts, but the formula was somewhat 
different to that employed by their English sisters. Rising 
before the dawn on May morning, they stole out into the gardens 
and meadows to capture the first snail they could find. This 
was carefully taken home, placed upon a plate lightly sprinkled 
with flour, and 
covered with a cab- 
bage leaf. The spell 
was not complete 
until the sun _ had 
risen, when, on re- 
moving the leaf, the 
girl expected to find 
her lover’s _ initial 
traced in the flour. 
If the snail was in his 
house she knew that 
the gentleman would 
be rich, but if the 
mollusc was out of 
his shell the reverse 
was foretold. 

One very grue- 
some charm, known 
as the dead strip, was 
also, we __ believe, 
peculiar to Ireland. 
According to Lady 
Wilde, girls have 
been’ known to go 
to the graveyard in 
the dead of night, 
and, exhuming a 
corpse that had been 


tear off a strip of skin 
from head to foot. 
This they contrived 
to tie round the arm 
or leg of the man 
they loved while he slept, being careful to remove it before he 
awoke. So long as the girl kept this ghastly relic in her possession, 
secretly hidden from all eyes, so long would she retain his love. 
In Italy, according to Finck, the girls have a sure means of 
securing the affections of the man of their choice. A lizard is 
caught and drowned in wine. The body is then dried in the sun 
and reduced to powder. A little of this thrown over the obdurate 
man will secure his affections for ever. Another love powder 
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was thus prepared: “Inside a 
frog is a certain crooked bone, 
which when cleaned and dried 
over the fire on St. John’s 
Eve, and then ground fine and 
given in food to the lover, will 
at once win his love for the 
administerer.” With Slavonic 
damsels a favourite device for 
this purpose is secretly to let 
a few drops of their own blood 
run into the drink of the 
adored one. 

From very remote times, 
the red resin known as dragon's 
blood has popularly been 
invested with various magic 
properties. Young girls jealous 
of their lovers, and seeking to 
reclaim their wandering affec- 
tions, would wrap a_ small 
quantity in a piece of paper, 
and throwing it on the fire 
repeat the following incan- 
tation : 

‘* May he no pleasure or profit see 
Till he comes t ack again to me.” 


Mixed with saltpetre, sulphur, 
and quicksilver, dragon’s blood 
was looked upon as a_ sure 
means of winning the love of 
the opposite sex. Consequently 
it was in high favour with girls 
and women anxious to secure sweethearts. Another remedy 
for inconstancy, mentioned by Virgil, was held in high esteem 
by those ladies of ancient Greece and Rome who had the mis- 
fortune to lose their gallants. They made little images of them 
in wax and clay which were set before a fire. As the clay 
hardened, so it, was fondly hoped, would the heart of the 
wanderer towards his new mistress; and as the figure in wax 
softened so would his feelings soften towards his sorceress. 

_From time immemorial, flowers have played an important 
part in love magic. Vervain was reputed to secure the love of 
those to whom it was administered, and cumin seed had the 
same virtue. The leaves of the hemlock, dried and powdered 
and secretly mixed with the food or drink of the one whose 
affections were sought, was looked upon as a sovereign recipe. 
The root of the male fern and the fruit of the mandrake were 
likewise favourite ingredients in love philtres. Yarrow had 
powers of divinations also shared by the even-ash and other 
plants, and a girl had only to place a four-leaved clover secretly 
in a man’s shoe to win his love for ever, 

With the aid of the pansy the fairies caused all the trouble 
in the ‘“* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” As our readers remember, 
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(By T. Rider and T. Rider, jun., after H. Fuseli, R.A.) 


** Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
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“MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


(Froma Mezzotint b, Samuel Cousins after Landseer.) 


And stick musk-roses in thy sleek, smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy.” 


Oberon squeezes some of its juice on the eyes of the sleeping 
Titania and places her under the spell : 
‘* What thou seest when thou dost wake, 

Do it for thy true-love take ; 

Love and languish for his sake ; 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or Loar with bristled hair, 

In thy eye that shall appear 

When thou wak’st, it is thy dear ; 

Wake when some vile thing is near.” 

Disturbed from her slumbers by the ‘singing ” of the 
bewitched weaver she straightway falls in love with him, ass’s 
head and all, tenderly enquiring : ‘*‘ What angel wakes me from 
my flowery bed?” Master Bottom, introduced to the fairy 
attendants, accepts the situation with equanimity. But, by and 
by, while lovely Titania and her incongruous mate lie sleeping 
on their sylvan couch, Oberon relents. With some herb he 
again anoints the eyes of the fairy queen, and removes the spell : 

‘* Be as thou wast wont to be, 

See as thou wast wont to see, 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath such force and blessed power.” 
And the lovely fairy wakes with the 
cry, ‘* Methought | was enamoured 
of an ass,” and loathingly turns 
from her erstwhile lover. 

Before concluding this article, 
mention should be made of a few 
love antidotes; for as there were 
powders, potions, and other charms 
for inspiring and securing love, so 
in like manner there were means 
to assuage the pains and anguish of 
misapplied affection or to counter- 
act its ill effects. Thus the water- 
lily was supposed to drive away all 
feelings of love, as also a particular 
species of willow, one of the sacred 
plants of India. The Agnus castus, 
100, was given to soothe and calm 
despairing lovers. Pliny gives 
another remedy for the trouble. If 
a nest of young swallows is placed 
in a box and buried, on being dug 
up after a few days it will be found 
that some of the birds have died 
with their beaks closed, while 
others die as if gasping for breath. 
The latter were for exciting love, 
and the former for destroying it. 
Another means for quenching 
love’s fire is given in Herrick’s 
‘* Hesperides” 

** If so be a toad be laid 

In a sheep-skin newly flaid, 
And that ty’d to man, ’twill sever 
eee . 
AN ASS.” llim and his affections ever. 


A. W. Jarvis. 
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OT a few of the fine houses of Worcestershire have 
been described and illustrated in these pages, and 
the very interesting mansion of Sir Harry Vernon is 
worthily added to the series. It lies about four miles 
east of Droitwich, and Hadsor and Mere Hall, both 

most notable places, are its neighbours. The country thereabout 
is very beautiful, and is endowed with the charms of wood and 
meadow, and the attractions of a varied landscape. 

The village of Hanbury is one of those pretty rural places 
of which so many are found in the Midlands, and immediately 
opposite to the church there—which is a fine Early English 
structure, partly rebuilt from the designs of Street—stands a 
remarkably picturesque house which the Vernons might have 
transplanted from their own county of Chester. Several monu- 
ments of their family, dating from 1639, are in the south aisle or 
Vernon chapel of Hanbury Church. 

There was anciently a house where Hanbury Hall now 
stands, of which the vestiges have perished, except that part of 
the old moat may still be seen in the grounds, Hanbury in 
ancient times was a military station or post of the Romans, and 
a double entrenched camp can still be traced. In later days it 
was a possession of the church of Worcester, but by an Act 
passed in the reign of Elizabeth—which saw so many sees 
despoiled by the rapacity of the Court—she was empowered, 
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upon the avoidance of an archbishopric or bishopric, to take 
temporal possession, and thus, when Sandys, who returned to 
England on her accession, was created Bishop of Worcester, 
Hanbury was taken into the Royal hands. Elizabeth granted 
the place to one Thomas Leighton, and it was sold by his 
descendant to Edward Vernon, eldest son of the rector of the 
parish. From this gentleman the old house, which was then 
standing, passed with the estate to his son, the Rev. Richard 
Vernon, whose son Thomas was the builder of the structure we 
depict. It was erected very early in the eighteenth century, and 
is an admirable example of the substantial style of the time, 
retaining something of the general plan which had been adopted 
from Elizabeth’s days onward, though in its windows and roofs, 
its porch-pediment and cupola, we have the style associated with 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

The builder of Hanbury Hall was a man of mark in 
his day. Born in 1654, he lived until 1721, and was a legal 
luminary of eminence and high repute. He was called to the 
Bar in 1679, and became a Bencher of the Middle Temple in 
1703. Practising for forty years in the Court of Chancery, he 
came to be recognised, according to Lord Kenyon, as the ablest 
man in his profession, whose opinion o12 points of law was 
treated with the utmost respect by successive judges. Such was 
the authority he gained that Lord Talbot, referring to a case 
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decided by the Earl of Macclesfield, mentioned as acircumstance 
of weight that Counsellor Vernon had always grumbled at the 
determination in that matter. Vernon’s practice brought him a 
considerable forturie, part of which he employed in the building 
of Hanbury Hall. Lord Cobham, writing to Pope, sneered at 
him, by suggesting to the poet a picture of ‘* Counsellor Vernon 
retiring to enjoy himself with £5,000 a year which he had got, 
and returning to the Chancery to get a little more when he 
could not speak so loud as to be heard.’’ He was admitted 
an honorary freeman of the City of Worcester in 1715, and at 
the general election of that year successfully contested the 
county in the Whig interest, and held the seat until his death. 
He greatly increased his possessions in Worcester and the 
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adjoining counties, and, in addition to building Hanbury Hall, he 
purchased, about 1720, the manor and wood of Schrawley, while 
he hada town house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He is best remem- 
bered by his ‘ Reports of Cases Decided in Chancery, 
1681-1718." A very singular dispute arose after his death in 
regard to the disposition of his papers, upon which these reports 
were based. His widow, who was a daughter of Sir Anthony 
Keck, claimed them as ‘‘ household goods and furniture,’’ the 
trustees of the residuary estate as included in it, and the heir-at- 
law—who was Bowater Vernon, cousin of the deceased—as 
guardian of the reputation of the testator. Lord Macclesfield 
found a difficulty in deciding the suit, but, by consent, kept the 
papers hirsself, and they were ; rinted in a very bad edition by 
direction of the Court in 
1726-28, which was revised at 
the suggestion of Lord Eldon, 
and republished in 1806. 

A statue, life size, in the 
costume of his profession, may 
be seen of the eminent lawyer 
in Hanbury Church, Its scale 
is huge, the whole monument 
being about 2oft. high. There 
is also a life-size figure of 
Bowater Vernon, represented 
leaning on a_ pillar, and 
holding an open book, with 
the medallion of a_ lady 
at his feet. Thomas Vernon 
employed Sir J. Thornhill to 
adorn with paintings the hall 
and staircase, which he did by 
depicting the history of Achilles, 
and pleased his patron, who 
was a strong Whig, by includ- 
ing a picture of the notorious 
Dr. Sacheverell carried away 
by the classic Furies. It is 
pleasing to think of the old 
lawyer building this substantial 
house of red brick, and laying 
out the gardens, doubtless of 
formal character, which 
surrounded it when he retired 
from the busy precincts of the 
Court. He is one among many 
eminent lawyers who have 
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declining days to the 
pleasures of country life, and 
the enjoyments of country 
society. 

From Mr. Bowater 
Vernon, the estate descended 
to his son Thomas, who left it 
to an only daughter, Emma, 
the wife of Mr. Harry Cecil. 
The old name, however, was 
not lost, and the late Mr. 
Thomas Bowater Vernon, and 
his brother, the present Sir 
Harry Vernon who was 
created a Baronet in 1885, 
were sons of Mr. Thomas 
Taylor Vernon. 

The mansion stands in an 
attractive park covering about 
130 acres, which is well wooded 
and diversified in character. 
As our pictures show, very 
fine trees are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the house. 
The gardens are simple in 
their features, and have much 
variety. On the south side, the 
green lawn sweeps up to the 
house itself, which is there 
richly vested with climbing 
plants. But certainly the most 
remarkable feature is the fore- 
court, with its notable piers 
and ironwork, which are of 
excellent character and give 
great distinction to the place. Here ivy clings to the stone- 
work, perhaps a little too closely, veiling some of the 
features. The summer-houses are quite unusual, but are 
picturesque and good. There is an element of great quaint- 
ness in the well- clipped and wall-like hedges, with some 
trees curiously cut. No predominant feature, however, of 
too great formality offends the eye, and those who love bright 
flowers will find them in rich profusion at Hanbury Hall. The 
hedges, indeed, and the splendid expanses of turf and the rich 
glow of the flower-beds, would be distinction enough for any 
place; but, as we have said, at Hanbury there is the added 
charm of great sylvan beauty, while the house itself is quite 
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typical and expressive of a remarkable period in English history 
and society. 


A LOVE SET. 


E looked very pale, I thought, as he came strolling into 
the tennis ground. He was sailing for India next 
morning, and he had come to play a last set with us 

he said. 
*¢ Nonsense,” laughed my brother Alec; ‘you'll be back 
in a couple of years, for many more sets, old man.” 
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«One can never tell.”” He twisted his moustache thought- 
fully. ‘Even if I do come back——” 

“Of course you will,” cried everybody, with the trifling 
exception of myself. I did not feel inclined for talking. 

‘‘Even if I do, sets change so in a couple of years— 
and partners. You see, they make all the difference—the 
partners.” 

“You are not obliged to bring back a dusky partner, you 
know,” said Maud Read, lightly. ‘I daresay we shall have one 
or two left for you.” 

“Anyhow,” said Alec, 

“you are entitled to your 
choice of partners for to-night.” 

“ Thanks.’’ Somehow he 
caught my eye, and upon the 
impulse of the moment | 
nodded. I had vowed that I 
would never play with him 
again ; but, since he was going 
away to-morrow, what did it 
matter, I told myself, wearily. 

It couldn’t make matters any 
worse, or better. 

‘“‘] have gone off fear- 
fully,” I warned him. 

“TI haven't played for six 
weeks,” he replied. 

I did not believe him. I 
had reason to suppose that he 
had been playing elsewhere, 
since we had quarrelled, six 
weeks before, over a change of 
partners. 

“Then if we lose a love 
set we cannot blame each 
other,” I said, shrugging my 
shoulders. 

‘No. We cannot blame 
zach other for—to-night.”’ 

We walked over to the far 
court. Alec and his sweet- 
heart, Francie Newton, were 
our opponents, of course. We 
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‘‘T am not given to blaming my partners,” I remarked. 
“If they are unsatistactory——” 

“You change them.”” There was an unpleasant edge to his 
voice. 

‘“‘ Certainly—if forbearance fails.” 

‘Or you are not disposed to forbear! Shall I take the first 
ball? ’’ I nodded. ‘It must be a love set, for the last,” he said. 
Then Alec beat him hopelessly with a fast screw, which he 
scarcely attempted to play. . 
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“T presume the ‘love’ is not to be upon our side,” 1 sug- 
gested sarcastically. « Then I failed miserably at a slow twister. 

‘‘ It depends upon you as well as upon me,” he retorted. 

‘“‘ Mind there are no ‘faults’ upon your side.” He set his 
mouth resolutely and we scored the next two points. They won 
the two following, however, and the game. 

“I can’t play to-night,” he said impatiently. 

‘Nor I." 1 made a couple of faults. Then we both went 
tor an easy return and muddled it between us. 

‘«« We are at cross purposes,” he observed. 

“ Apparently we can’t trust one another.” 

I failed in my service again. The service is my strong point 
usually. Then he misjudged a volley. 

“Two—love,” called Alec. ‘Cupid on the other side of 
the net.” 

“We shan't encourage him to stop here,” I said. But I 
hit Francie’s first service into the net, and my partner drove the 
second ten yards out of bounds. 

“IT can't help slogging,” he explained. ‘I feel so savage. 
Do you know——” 

“I can’t play if you talk so!” I exclaimed, disagreeably. I 
had missed my stroke again. 

“We always used to talk,” he protested, ‘‘ before we changed 
partners.”’ 

‘‘ A good reason for changing.”’ 

** The change was of your seeking. 

“Excuse me!” 

He hit out of bounds again. 

‘‘ Three—love! ”’ laughed Francie. 

‘‘ We are making ourselves ridiculous,” | said hotly. 


” 
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‘« Not for the first time!’’ he remarked coolly. Alec went 
to pick up the scattered balls, and there was a pause. 

“You are going away,” I said. ‘So it doesn’t matter 
to you.” 

" “Tt matters very much.” 

‘¢ Losing a set!” 

‘* A love set!” 

“You haven't lost it yet.” 

‘Haven't I?” He looked up eagerly. I wondered if he 
really cared. 

** Play,” cried Francie. ‘Oh, you gossips !” 

‘* There’s no hurry,” Alec told her. He spoke under his 
breath, but we both heard him. Of course he understood. He 
is so clever and kind—dear old Alec! 

«« We'll win this one,” said Fred Harrison. That is his 
name. 

We did not. Neither of us seemed able to put any energy 
into our tennis. There was another game, which mattered so 
much more. 

«What is wrong with you two?” asked thoughtless little 
Francie. 


”? 


“Play!” cried Alec, sharply. This time we had a long’ 


chase, and finally scored; and Fred made the next point with a 
wonderful half volley. 

‘«T don’t want to Jose another love set, 
emphasis on “another.” 


” 


he remarked, with 
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“I’ve never seen you lose one,” cried Francie. He is a 
splendid player. 

‘Miss Lucy has,” he replied. 

‘TI don’t remember it,”’ I rejoined. ‘* Probably you weren't 
trying.” 

“ By Jove, I was!” 

We lost the fourth point, making the score five games to 
love against us. 

** Did you play it badly ?”’ I asked. 

‘« | was overmatched.” 

‘‘ By whom?” 

‘“« A heartless little flirt,” he said bitterly. 

I said nothing. There was a-mist in my eyes. He was so 
unjust! I served wildly, and they easily won the last game. 

‘‘ We clearly cannot play together,” I said. 

‘* We demonstrated that long ago.” 

“Yes.” We walked slowly towards the tent. 

“It is a pity,” he said, “that I did not sail six weeks 
ago. Then I should have taken some pleasant memories 
with me.” 

‘* Have not your last six weeks been pleasantly occupied ? 
I thought——” I stopped suddenly. It would betray me to say 
more. 

‘« What did you think?” he asked quickly. I thought he 
had been playing elsewhere—with another partner. 

‘It doesn’t matter.” 

‘Excuse me. It matters very much.” 

‘‘My thoughts are my own.” He looked at me appeal- 
ingly, but I was mute. He had behaved so badly, I 
thought. Ina few moments we reached the tent, and everyone 
began chaffing us upon our 
failure. 

“It was entirely my 
fault,” he said. ‘I played 
horribly.” 





to ““T was just going to say 


the same thing.” I laughed, 
a difficult laugh. 

‘Of course neither of 
you mean it,” remarked Ted 
Masters. ‘You each think it 
was all the other’s fault.” 

‘Perhaps, suggested Alec, 
with a swift glance at us, ‘‘ you 
were both to blame.” Pos- 
sibly ; I did not think so. 

Then they made upa fresh 
set and left us in peace. 

‘*T—I must be going,’’ he 
said. ‘*Unless—I think I 
might play better if you would 
try me again.” 

** |—] don’t think I could ; 
but—I’ll try.” 

“Bravo!” said Alec. * I'll 
go and arrange for the next 
court.” 

‘Shall we walk round 
meanwhile?” he suggested. 
I meant to say no, but I said 
yes. So we strolled towards 
the greenhouses, and _ turned 
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‘‘We must not quarrel this time,” he said. ‘I can’t bear 
to lose a love set.” 

** Fancy your minding so much! I didn’t think you really 
cared a bit.” That was where it was! 

“You know I did,” he declared passionately. ‘If you had 
cared—-—” 

‘* Of course I should have liked us to win to-night ; but——’ 

**] don’t mean to-night.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you mean a loss since you—have played else- 
where.” 

‘** ] haven’t played elsewhere.” 

“Why!” Lexclaimed. ‘You assured me that you were 
going where you would find a more amiable partner.” Of 
course I had said things before he said that. 

‘* When you said that you must play with Captain Edwards, 
for a change.” Surely he knew why I said so? 

‘** Are you not aware of special reasons why I should play 
with him sometimes ?’’ I asked. 

‘«One reason was enough.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“If it was what I thought. You know what I thought? 
What you gave me to understand?” My heart gave a 
great jump. How could he have been so foolish as to 
think that! 

‘¢ Indeed,”’ I cried, ‘‘ I do not.” 

“You told me that you would shortly be related to him by 
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marriage,” he said, bitterly. ‘I have been looking for the 
announcement.” 

‘‘It—it was announced a year ago,” I said, feebly. 
«Surely Alec must have told you?” 

‘‘No one told me. I—I think you might have warned me. 
You've hit me pretty hard, Miss Lucy.”’ I tried to speak, but I 
couldn’t—only cry softly. ‘‘ There, there,”’ he said, soothingly, 
“don’t cry, little girl. I daresay it wasn’t your fault. I'll get 
over it.” He stood looking down gloomily at me. I wanted to 
tell him all about it, but such a big lump came in my throat 
that I couldn’t. 

‘“‘He’s a good fellow,’ he said slowly, ‘“‘and I hope he’ll 
make you the best of——"’ He stopped suddenly. 


‘«‘ Brothers-in-law,” I cried, laughing and sobbing together. 
«¢ He—Clare—my sister—in Switzerland. Oh, Fred! My poor 
old boy!” 

He caught me in hisarms, and neither of us said a word fora 
full minute. Then I wiped my eyes and laughed genuinely. 
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« You mustn't,” I protested. ‘‘ Some of them will see.” 
‘*‘] don’t care if they all see!” he stated. 


When we returned to the tent it was quite dusk, and every- 
one had gone home except Alec and Francie, who nearly shook 
our hands off in congratulation. 

“They don’t want us,” remarked Francie, saucily. ‘* Come 
along, Alec boy.” 

‘Yes, we do,” I said. ‘* At least, I want Alec for a moment 
—till he has promised to take me to see the ship off to-morrow 
morning.” They laughed. ‘“I—I’ve never seen a really big 
ship, you know, and—and—you could telegraph to say you'll be 
late at office, couldn’t you, Alec dear?” 

“It won’t be necessary,” he answered with a provoking 
smile. ‘I’ve arranged it already. I felt sure that you two 
would play a love set to-night!” 

Next month I sail for India myself—to play another, with 
the best partner in the world. OweEN OLIVER. 








LARGE amount of literature has been written about the 
tiger, much of it fiction. Asa sport, tiger shooting is 
very inferior to pig sticking, also to bison and 
buffalo stalking. The tiger is not a brave animal, 
though he sometimes becomes vicious when cornered, 

and not infrequently when wounded. Generally he only tries to 
sneak away. He is not at all dangerous to meet casually, nor 
is the leopard; a bear and an old boar sometimes are. Jungle 
tribes funk the bear. If you meet him suddenly he sometimes 
goes for you. A wipe over the face with a bear’s claws removes 
most of the features. 

Tigers are shot generally (1) off elephants, with a line of 
elephants beating; (2) from machans, the ground being beaten 
by a line of coolies up to the machans; (3) over kills, the shooter 
perching himself in an adjacent tree. The last two ways are 
not a high form of sport, and are well suited to invalids. In 
the hot weather, sitting over a kill, from which it is not 
incense that ascends, keeping perfectly quiet, the only sound 
audible being the buzz of the mosquito and the flop of 





SKINNING A TIGER. 


drops of honest sweat running off one’s face, is: not much 
fun when the tiger does not come, which is frequently. When 
he does, you either get a very easy shot in daylight, or a 
fluky one in the dusk or semi-darkness. Shooting off elephants, 
beating up the heavy cover in which the tiger lives, is better 
Sport. In many places elephants are indispensable for beating, 
Owing to the great height and thickness of the grass, cane, 
or narkul. A tiger is never found far from water, and 


frequently lies up in a swamp. Tigers can swim well. 
They generally lie very close in heavy cover, and creep along 
in front of the line. A really staunch elephant is very valuable. 
Some lose their nerve from being mauled by a wounded tiger 





A PET TIGER CUB AT DINNER. 


charging. They receive a charging tiger on their heads and 
then shake him off. Sometimes the shake, which is violent, 
sends everything else off too. Practically, the only danger in 
tiger shooting off elephants is from the elephant bolting through 
the forest. The howdah then gets smashed up against a tree 
—also its occupants. A female elephant is best, as males are 
liable to go “‘ must” just when wanted. They have then to be 
chained up and starved. Elephants are very fond of a bathe. 
Tigers can be shot on foot in places, like parts of the Central 
Provinces, where there is not much high cover and the tiger lies 
up under bushes and rocks in nullahs. Where the tiger lives 
in the thick cane brake, grass, or narkul which are found in the 
northern forests, shooting on foot is impracticable. It is not 
much done anywhere. A good shot with a powerful rifle can, 
however, shoot at a tiger on foot with fair safety, as long as it is not 
coming towards him. An animal when hit, if not knocked down, 
rushes straight in front of it. If there is anyone in the way he 
is likely to have a poor time. A tiger will not, as a rule, charge 
home at a number of men tovether if they stand firm; but will 
chew up one. _ A tiger is so large and powerful that a man has 
but a poor chance of escape if mauleu. With a leopard he can 
fairly take his chance. 

Most fatal accidents are caused by rashly following up 
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wounded tigers. It is best to wait half-an-hour or so to give 
them a chance tu die, and then for two or three men, close 
together and with their rifles ready, to follow up the blood 
with care, sending men up into trees occasionally to look 
ahead. This is supposing one is on foot; with elephants the 
task is easier. A tiger not unnaturally prefers wild deer and 
pig to the stringy, skinny, domesticated cattle of India. 
Man-eaters are very rare indeed, though occasionally a tiger 
turns man-eater, and terrorises a tract of country. A 
tiger always starts on the hind-quarters of an animal, and 
eats steadily forward. He can put away a lot of meat, 
and swallows it in great chunks, hair and all. He is not 
averse to meat which has turned somewhat high ; it can get very 
high in two days in hot weather. They spring on an animal’s 
back, and fix their teeth in its neck or throat as a rule, 
dislocating or breaking the neck. From a_ howdah, you 
generally get a shot within 5oyds., and the best weapon is 
a 12-bore gun which fits you, with spherical ball. The same 
gun can be used for both snipe and tiger. The elephant is 
frequently moving, and one gets only a snap-shot. Extreme 
accuracy of aim is impracticable and unnecessary. Also a 
12-bore bullet leaves a lot of blood to track by if it hits. 
If you get a regular sitter, a side shot, at close range on foot 
or from a machan, the best aim is probably the neck, just 
behind the ear, and a ‘450 or ‘500 Express, or a rifle of 
equivalent power, is good enough. A shot behind the shoulder 
does not drop an animal in its tracks as the neck shot 
does. If the animal drops to the first shot it is as well to 
put in another, as a tiger will not unfrequently get up and 
go off in a second or two, though apparently well hit. It is 
just as well to keep him down. A wounded animal takes 
more killing than an unwounded one. Vultures collect in an 
extraordinary way to a carcass. Each has his beat in the sky. 
One spots a feed in prospect and descends, the next sees him 
going, and follows, and so on. In a few minutes you see specks 
descending from far up in the air from all quarters. If you 
approach the body they are eating they only shuffle off to a 
short distance. Leopard, bear, and pig are often found in the 
tiger grounds and cheetal and sambur in the surrounding 
forests. ‘Tigers are very fond of deer and pig. The tigress 
in our photograph killed a big boar a few days before she 
was shot. She had one of her paws cut right open, 
probably by the boar’s sharp tusks. She only measured 8ft. 
Ten feet or over is very big for a tiger, and a tigress is 
generally about 8ft. 4in.; a great deal depends on the length 
of the tail. Probably tigers run smaller now than in old 
days. They are much rarer. A tiger is generally measured 
by running a tape from the nose, along the spine, to the 
end of the tail, following the depressions. Wounds from 
tigers’ and leopards’ claws are extremely poisonous, and 
ought always to be cauterised with pure carbolic acid or 
something similar. The other day a leopard mauled four 
men, two quite slightly, but they all died. Blood-poisoning 
set in. With a native’s perversity they would not go to a 
hospital close by. 

The above are merely rough notes, but the accuracy of the 
statements therein may be depended upon. For reliable informa- 
tion on the subject I can recommend Rice’s ‘Big Game 
Shooting,” Simson’s ** Sport in Eastern Bengal,” and Saunder- 
son’s book on the ‘Wild Beasts of India.” The works of 
fiction on tiger-shooting are innumerable. In a recent book, ‘‘ The 
Sportswoman in India,” there are some tall statements and 
taller illustrations. Of the latter, one of the authoress firing at 
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THE TIGER SKINNED. 


a tiger with a military rifle with the long-range sight up is 
particularly good. 


[We think our readers will agree with us in thinking it best to give the rough 
notes exactly as they were sent by the author, since nearly every sentence bears 
the stamp of experience on it.—ED. ] 





/GAMEKEEPERS ... | 


_. AND SPORTSMEN 





OSSIBLY one of those things which most exercise tne minds of 
sportsmen when the occasion arises is the question of tips to game- 
keepers. It has also many times formed the subject of long articles, 
and even more lengthy correspondence, in the sporting newspapers, but 
the one thing that is almost always absent is the writer’s signature. 
“A” «B” and “C” may have most excellent ideas, but, unless one 

knows whom those initials represent, they may stand for the under-keeper, the 
sportsman who believes that his friends should pay his keepers’ wages, or a rich 
guest or a poor one, a mean man ora generous. Nay, they may even be those of the 
office boy. Some years ago it fell to the lot of the writer to make up an account 
of the cost of shooting for one of Mr. John Murray’s publications, and for this 
purpose a great deal of correspondence had to be undertaken ; a large number of 
sportsmen wrote their views, but the other side (the gamekeepers’) was totally 
unrepresented. There are occasions, no doubt, when a guest thinks he has 
received better treatment than he was entitled to, when he will be disposed to be 
very generous, and to exceed the £1 which most people would bestow for a single 
day’s first-rate shooting. But when I say ‘‘ first rate ” I do not mean anything less 
than one hundred head to a gun, whether partridges, grouse, or pheasants, and I 
should be inclined to say that three rabbits should not count more than one bird, 
in estimating what ought to be given to the keeper. 

There is rather a good story which I have heard told in several ways. 
Whether it is the truest or not, I think the best form of it is the one which 
credits it to a notorious bad shot when he was asked to a shoot to meet a now 
exalted personage. The host was too busy attending to his chief guest to place 
the other guns, and this duty fell to the head-keeper. Whether or not he 
received a big tip is not known for a fact, but somehow it happened that the 
very worst shot of the party was placed right in front of Royalty, and when the 
host saw what was being done, he explained that it was for the purpose of 
making the birds rise, and that the shooter would never hit a bird. A little further 
in front of this bad shot’s stand, nearer the covert, was a pit, in which, after a 
consultation with the head- keeper, the gunner placed himself. Then the fun 
began, and instead of making the pheasants rise, bird after bird was pulled 
down in the most finished style, sometimes three birds being in the air together. 
As a consequence Royalty got no sport. 

The host, seeing this, began to abuse the head-keeper, 
who replied that the host knew that Mr. So-and-so had 
never been able to hit ’em before, and so the entertainer 
went forward to ask the gun in the pit to change places 
with himself, in order that a fair proportion of birds might 
go over his Royal guest. When he got within sight the 
mystery was solved in an instant—the loader was doing the 
shooting, the master the loading, and all this to impress 
Royalty. Needless to say it did. 

Such special occasions as this must be paid for, of 
course, if gunners think it sportsmanlike to tempt keepers 
to abuse the trust reposed in them. But it is not necessary 
to say I am not regarding such unique occasions, but am 
only concerned with the free offering of a gratified shooter 
to the foster-parent of his pleasures, That strikes me as 
not a bad description of the duties of any keeper who is 
concerned with pheasant rearing, for it is only when 
October comes round, and pheasants are marketable, that 
the gamekeeper assumes his masculine habits once more 
and stands on the defensive against sticks and stones, navvies 
and colliers, in the protection of the chicks he has been 
henwife to all the summer. 

But the mere fact that the concensus of opinion was 
that a sovereign was a fair and proper gratuity to another 
man’s head-keeper by no means settles the question. 
Complications arise when there are separate keepers for 
different beats. Should a guest then give the head-l eeper 
tne usual fee, as well as tip the man who has charge of the 
beat for the day? It is rather a difficult question to 
answer off-hand ; but it is one which occurs so very often 
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that it is worth a little consideration. That is best given on the spot, for 
there are so many degrees of independence of  tinder-gamekeepers 
Personally I do not think head-keepers have very much to do with the 
matter, especially when they neither order the beat nor place the 
guns.- No one can ask how much the head-keeper has to do with it; he 
may be only nominally head, or he may appcint the other keepers and 
give an eye to their beats as well as his own. I think when he does that that 
a gue-t’s business should be with him, as it is with the head-waiter at any hotel. 
The under men, in both cases, knew when they engaged that there would be 
tips, and they knew the head man would get them. Fut sometimes the head 
man does not engage the others; the owner or steward of the estate does so, 
although this is without doubt a means of courting disaster, for it throws the 
responsibility of finding out how things are going from day to day upon shoulders 
which are otherwise engaged. I think that men with beats to themselves are 
greatly the best, for they have a chance of showing guests what they can do, 
and, by their cleverness, earn sooner or later a head-keeper’s place, which 
is their aim. But they should be under the head man in every way. 
Of course, as the head man may be a bad one, and, failing himself, 
seek un airly to get the game from another beat on to his own, there should Le 
a right of appeal to some superior authority. If this appeal is exercised, it will 
probably mean that the under man wiil lose his place, but a steward or owner 
should take care that if he is in the right, and yet the fault is not serious enough 
to dismiss the head-keeper for, the under man should lose nothing by it. That 
is to say, work for him should be found on the estate until he can get another 
place. Of course there are head-keepers who want no such sup ivision as this 
implies, but even the most trusted have sometimes turned out the very worst, 
and their misdeeds have not leen discovered until they have leit, and by do'ng so 
loosened a hundred tongues. 

The head-keeper represents by no mears all the calls on the purse of a 
guest ; there is the cartridge carrier or loader, if 
one is supplied, who, according to his status, 
will rightly expect a tip of from half-a-crown to 
five shillings. A good loader is very well worth 
the last figure, and as a cartridve carrier will cost 
the host as much as that, the guest cannot give 
less for services that are wholly his for the day. 

One or two great landowners will not pe mit 
lips to be given to their servants, and really 
there is very much to be said for this objection 
on the part of those who can afford to pay their 
srvan's well, Theie are, besides, people who 
cannot aflord to accept invitations because they 
have not the moral courage to do less than is 
usual in the matter of tips to household servants 
us well as those of out-of-doors. Possibly that 
is their own fault, and they would perhips be 
just as well served if they limited their gra:uities 
according to the extent of their incomes. I do 
not think in any case these people deserve much 
sympathy, because they can easily arrange in 
accordance with what they can afford. Thus, by 
accepling fewer invitations, they can save from 
one occasion in order to ¢ive what they consider 
proper gratuities on the next. There is a great 
deal of the ‘* cutlet for cutlet” rule about shooting, 
and anybody who can shoot his own game is 
very much better alle to afford to shoot that of 
other peop'e, Such a day as those presupposed 
above will cos’ a game preserver half-a-crown out 
of pocket for every head of game killed ; this 
includes the rent of the ground, keepers’ wages, 
etc, The actual cost of the game, whether 
pheasants, partridges, or grouse, will be at least 
five shillings each; in Scotland the last-named 
will cost at least double, and the sale price will 
not make half-a-crownallround., This is without 
counting house rent, of course, and a shooter who 
gets a kill, exclusive of rabbits, for every half- 
crown out of pocke: on his own beat, may think 
himself lucky, and his keeper quite first rate ; 
and yet the wages of head-keepers who are a: le 
lo Lring game to lag for this sum expended only 
run from 15s. a week to 475 per annum, wtha 
house, and keep for a cow or two. ,A man ona 
large estate where everything is done as weil as 
possible cannot expect to receive £1 from each shooter ev.ry time there 
is shooting. Possibly the guns wiil not give more thin 10s. each for 
moderate days, and only 5s. for the second time over. A man who had five 
partridge and five covert beats under him, or ten in all, couid not expect to 
receive in tips from seven or eight guns per day more than 4100 in the season, 
not even if they were all first-rate days and it different parties were asked eaci 
time. Often, however, one house party does a week’s shouting, and then it is 
a general practice not to give any sum each day, but to give 42 or 43 at the 
end of the week, and this greatly reduces the toral in the keeper’s pocket. 

Of course, these tips are of great consequence to the keeper, who has 
worked his way up to the pont at which he thinks he has a right to them, 
after years of the hardest work and night and day watchfulness. The. shooters 
Who give may feel a little regret that the most hard-worked man of the party 
does not get the gratuity, Lut they cn console themselves with the reflection 
that the head man was an under-keeper many \ears before he was. promoted, 
and in those days he saw the tips go in another direction. 

Although all giving of tips is paying a second time for that which is already 
paid for, and economically not to be defended, I should be sorry to see the sysiem 
abolished as. far as gamekeepers are concerned. If it were not for tips, the 
shooting day would te the keeper’s most hard-working one, instead of his 
holiday, It is the shooter’s holiday, and he will enjoy it no less if it remains 
also tie keeper’s, for good temper is certainly contagious, and the more the 


keeper’s interest is aroused the greater will be the shooter’s pleasure. After all,. 


on the scale al.ove mentioned, which may be taken as the average practice of 
shooters, it only means that the tips cost as much as the cartridges, and those 
who say they cannot shoot because of the tips might with equal truth say they 
have 10 money wherewith to buy cartridges. It is not the big lags that cost 
Much in tips, nor is it those that can justly cause a grudging heart; . ut I must 
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say that many a day’s bad sport has cost a great deal more than it was worth. 
Kspecially is this the case oa first visits to places that are themselves first rate, 
and where everything looks important—especially the head-keeper. Some there 
are that moral courage fades before, and in its absence the rizht{ul possessor 
could no more tip 5s. than he could place that amount in the palm of a bishop 
ata charitable function at Grosvenor House. Mr. Punch, years ago, informed 
us that the wearers of knickerbockers and the givers of silver walked with the 
beat rs when the head-kceper ordered the beat and placed the guns. Luckily, 
most hosts who understand shooting have altered all that, by placing the guns 
themselves. The givers of silver have not that to fear, but possibly their reputa- 
tions as shooters may suffer, and it is the good shots by repute who will be 
asked for the next big shoot. The tip, the merry word, and the good-natured 
smile go a long way in sport, although you may call it backstairs influence. 
ArGus OLIVE, 


THE INVASION OF . . 
THE COLORADO BEESTLE. 


FEELING of consternation took possession of those 
agriculturists who remembered the alarm in 1877 on the 
coming of the Colorado beetle, when quite recently the 
Board of Agriculture declared that the insect found 
among potatoes at Tilbury Docks was the Colorado 

beetle. On the report reaching Whitehall, inspectors were 
despatched to the spot, and they notified that the pest was 
infesting a patch of potatoes within a 
limited area on certain allotments 
occupied by employees of the dock 
company, and, further, that ‘ the beetles 
were present in various stages of their 
existence.” Such a state of things had 
not previously been known in Great 
Britain, but, fortunately, provision had 
been made for the contingency that has 
now arisen, in the Destructive Insect 
Act, 1877, and the terms of the Colorado 
Beetle Order of 1877, issued by the 
Privy Council, with the result that the 
immediate destruction of the crops and 
grass within the area affected, which in 
this case was isolated from other land, 
was promptly effected. The scientific 
name of the Colorado beetle is 
Doryphora decemlineata, and it belongs 
t» the family Chrysomelide, of the 
great tribe Phytophaga, or plant-eaters, 
of the order Coleoptera, and, unlike 
most insects, it cannot be overlooked by 
reason of the smallness of its size or the 
hidden nature of its habits, for it is 
conspicuously coloured, rather more 
than a third ofan inch in length, plump, 
of oval form, and of a cream-yellow 
tint, with ten black lines along its 
back, or, rather, its wing cases. The 
stout legs, with their broadish feet, are 
almost wholly of a reddish colour, while 
the fore part of the body is yellow, with 
black markings, and the beetle has a 
pair of well-developed membranous 
wings of a rosy colour, folded under the 
closed wing cases, which it only uses in 
the warm days of summer, or when 
migration becomes necessary. When 
established, the Colorado beetle about 
the middle of May ccm:s forth from the ground where it has 
passed the winter, and is a conspicuous object in its slow 
and heavy flight by reason of its colours and gaily-striped wing 
cases. In the course of about a fortnight the female lays her 
eggs, ten or twelve in number, on the lower face of the leaves of 
the potato plant (see Fig. a in illustration), and continues to do so. 
The larve (see Fig. b), as soon as they have quitted the eggs, which 
takes place in the course of twenty days, quit the potato leaves, and 
crawl down (see Fig. c) to the ground, each larva forming a rounded 
cavity or chamber in the soil, like a iragile earthen cocoon, where 
it changes to the pupa state (see Fig. d). It remains in this state 
for ten or twelve days, when the second metamorphosis takes 
place, and there issues forth from the ground a perfect beetle, 
(see Fig. ¢), which in its turn gives forth a new generation. At 
length, towards the end of September, the Colorado beetle retires 
definitely underground to winter, and it has been estimated that 
in the course of one summer a ‘pair of these pests bring forth 
three generations, or in all 14,000 beetles. ‘The Colorado bestle 
was first discovered in the Rocky Mountains in the year 1823, 
and as the cultivated area extended to that part of the United 
States, the Doryphora selected on2 of the choicest and most 
useful of esculents—the potato—as its chief article of diet, 
and, emigrating for this class of. food, soon devastated the whole 
of the American potato-fields. It was shipped to Europe in some 
potatoes in 1874, and established itself in that year in Germany, 
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but it was not until 1877 that half-a-dozen beetles found their 
way to England. Thanks, however, to the precautions taken by 
the British Government and the vigilance of agriculturists the 
threatened mvasion was successfully combated. Experience has 
taught that Paris green is the cure for attacks of the Colorado 
beetle, applied by spraying a solution of 20z. 
to 4oz. in 4gogal. of water. According to 
the latest information the invasion at 
Tilbury seems to have been taken in time, for 
careful examination in surrounding districts 
fails to show the presence of this dreaded 
insect. Thus far at least, ‘ All’s well that 
ends well.’ R. W. D. 


FROM OUR... . 
STUDY WINDOW. 


ERHAPS the profane may scoff at an 
editor daring to call his room a study, 
but anyway we-—-this is a_ strictly 
editorial ‘“*we’—show our readers 
to-day the fair precincts on which 

the eye rests when it is for the moment 
raised from everlasting ‘copy.’’ One fancies 
the contrast that may be drawn. You, dear 
reader, may sit at this moment by a window 
that looks out on lawns and terraces and 
flowers and parks, or it may be on a wimpling 
burn and a heather-clad hill. But how many 
of your neighbours have in their mind’s eye 
Covent Garden? I remember when I knew 
no more of it than the funny tag that used to 
be appended to certain stories: ‘* And so they Copyright 

were happy ever after, and had children by 

hundreds and took them to Covent Garden, and sold them for 
8d.adozen.” This piece of nonsense often comes into one’s head 
as unloaded here is the produce of so many gardens from 
so many different parts of the world. All things have their day 
and season, and this is the time of walnuts, not of our English 
variety, as need scarcely be said. These are Belgian walnuts that 
the crowd is busy upon, grown mostly round about Ghent. where 
they are earlier than either the English or the French. What 
an interesting collection of female faces of London type! Crabbed 
age and youth, Christian and Jewess, some as rough as heathen, 
and others with a touch of coquetry such as is never entirely 
absent from the pure-bred London girl. ‘They are clearing the 





Copyrignt AIL AT WORK. 


walnuts from their green husks, and preparing them for the 
coster’s barrow. It is not a bed picture, nor even a “ speckly ” 
one, because a kind of harmony rules overall. Nothing meets the 
eye that does not suggest toil and business, and the subdued straw 
colour of the hampers suits the sub-fusc hue of London houses. 
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There is nothing to complicate or distract or worry—or, at least, 
next to nothing. But when the sun is shining there is heard all 
over the market the wailing of an imprisoned loud-voiced lark, 
and its lament over the cornfields and pastures it has been torn 
from turns the cheerfulness into melancholy, because it thrusts 
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into the market-place what we associate with the pure country 
air and the hillside. Nine-tenths of beauty lies in appropriateness, 
and these people amid these surroundings appear to be all in 
their right places. Really the more one thinks the more one is 
reconciled to the picture. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


FT HERE is a certain outlandish charm which has the effect of freshness 
| about the novels which Miss Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard de 
Longarde) writes for us. Her latest book, ** The Million ” (Methuen), 
is well up to her average quality. perhaps even in some respects above it. This 
author excels in studies of the 
somewhat reserved, deep-hearted 
Roumanian woman, and the beok 
before us might well have been called 
** Romana,” from its heroine, on 
whom all our interest is concentrated, 
from her first appearance until the 
curtain falls upon her for ever in the 
last chapter. The title page bears no 
motto; if one were needed, the 
pass‘onate refrain of the well-known 
song, ‘* Aimer c’est vivre!” which 
echoes again and again through the 
volume, would be both adequate and 
appropriate : 

‘* Aimer c’est vivre, 

Aimons encore ! 

Aimer c’est vivre, 

Aimons toujours ! 

Romana Morawek was _ the 
motherless daughter of an atheistic 
fanatic, a grim old man who brought 
up his daughter on the stoical axiom 
that we can be bereaved of nothing 
that cannot be replaced. Ile held 
that all religions were but lullabies for 
grown-up children, and that life was 
but a game played with Fate, wherein 
the skill of the player counted for 
somewhat, no doubt, but that was all. 
The fierce sincerity of her father’s 
materialistic beliefsimpressed Romana’s 
young mind; they were absorbed by 
her almost unquestioningly. _ Her soul 
slumbered, like the spirit of a child, 
until that A/ayal/s morning, when 
she was chosen Mai Koniyin (May 
Queen), and knew that she was 
a woman. Flers was a regal nature, 
and the garland of yellow marsh- 
marigolds with which she crowned 
herself on her mossy throne in Rostok Woods was symbolical of that other 
crown which came to her on that same day—the crown of love. Women are 
emotional, but the tragic intensity of such emotion as Romana’s is but seldom 
seen., When her brief glimpse of happiness was snatched away from her, her 
father’s materialistic teliefs were no comfort to her— an unhappy woman wants 
a religion, And so she, who had never entered a church or prayed a prayet, 
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who prided herself on being creedless, found the only haven for her wrecked life 
in St. Ursula’s Convent. When she was denied love, this world was over for her, 
and she only lived for the life beyond the grave. Her magnificent personality 
dominates the book. Morawek, the cold-hearted father, is strongly drawn, and 
even little Amila, the woman ‘‘ whose vocation it was to renounce rather than 
to possess,” is very happily sketched, as well as the disillusioned Countess of 
Sobolewska. The picture of Count Wiktor, ‘‘ unstable as water,” everything 
by turns and nothing long, is painfully realistic. With a book of this calibre, it 
seems almost ungrateful to find fault, yet a little more care in reading would have 
made impossible such slips as: ‘‘Judicious courses of reading was what he 
desired” ; and to say that a man has ‘*limp” brown eyes sounds almost as 


strangely as to say that he was ‘‘immobolised” by physical infirmity. It is a - 


pity to find even these slight blemishes in a novel so fresh and original. 

‘*The Major-General” (White), is a tale of modern Florence, by Miss 
Montgomery Carmichael, the author of ‘*In Tuscany.” The character who 
gives his name to the book is General Whalley, an English officer retired from 
active service, and living on a small income in Florence; to which city he 
tecomes so attached that he cannot tear himself away from it, not even when 
he supposes that the faith and good name of his daughters are threatene:| by 
continual intercourse with people of another race, whose manners are not English, 
and whose religion is necessarily Roman Catholic. He is rather an ebullient 
specimen of an English officer, I think. His conversation with the gentle 
Prior of the Carmelite convent at Montecatini is rather of the railing order : 


‘© «T say that there is a plot here, a base and villainous plot, such as takes 
place daily in your church. I say that you have tampered with the pure 
consciences and upright hearts of my daughters, and that they have been spirited 
away into ore of those gaol-houses that you call convents. Haveacare, sir! Your 
plots and wickedness will all be unmasked, and you will be brought to 
condign punishment. Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Florence is my friend ; 
I can command the influence ot Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Reme ; your own 
King himself has honoured me with his acquaintance ; he is no friend to priests 
and monks, and will assist me in exposing your iniquity. It were best for you 
that you spoke out and told the truth, Where are my daughters, sir?’ he 
shouted on a sudden, as he clutched the Prior at the throat with both hands and 
shook the old man backwards and forwards.” 


It is a violent picture of an English gentleman. 
There is a humorous description of the arrival of two ladies at the Baths of 
Montecatini when the season is over. A solitary porter at the station queried ; 


‘¢ «Where do the ladies want to go with so much luggage ?’ 

‘“*To the Locanda Maggiore.’ 

**¢Tt is closed ; all the hotels are closed.’ 

‘**¢ But we must sleep somewhere !’ 

‘«* Nobody ever comes here out of the season.’ 

“*« But there will be a lodging or a furnished house ?’ 

‘¢ «Everything is closed up; the ladies had better return to Florence—there 
is a train in four hours.’ 

‘¢¢ Why wouldn’t the people let lodgings to us ?’ 

‘*¢ People here don’t let lodgings out of the season.’ 

‘** But they would make money by it !’ 

‘** What wou!d you have? People here don’t make money out of the 
season. ‘There isa rule in everything.’ 

«© At least we shall get something to eat.’ 

‘**T doubt it; there is nothing to eat for visitors at this time of the year.’ ” 

The story is not a pleasant one, and we fear that the author has scarcely 
made it credible. It hinges upon the peculiar arrangements necessary to 
constitute a legal marriage between two persons of different nationalities abroad. 

‘¢ Sir Hector” (Constable), by Mr. Robert Machray, is a novel of the days 
of the early Georges. The hero, whom Murdo, his old servant, describes as 
‘Esquire o’ Nowhere, an’ Laird o’ Little Better,” is known as Hector Maclean, 
but is really son of that Marquess of Tullibardine who was out in the ’15. 
The boy has teen brought up by his mother as a staunch Hanoverian, in ignorance 
of his birth, and even of his father’s existence, who drags ona pensioner’s igncoble 
life at St. Germains. The faults of the mother, o’erweening pride and self- 
sufficiency, are repeated again in the son, and bring him inevitably to disaster. 
He lives them down in the end, but has, as was necessary, to suffer much first. 
There is plenty of variety in the took—adventures with a highwayman on 
Finchley Common, with social gamblers at Streffield House, with beauty at 
Vauxhall. A stirring picture is drawn of Charge Alley, apostrophised by Sw.ft as 

“, , . Agulf where thousands fell. 
Here all the bold adventurers came— 
A narrow Sound though deep as Fell, 
’Change Alley is its dreadful name.” 

A visit to St. Germains on the eve of the ’45 still further diversifies the story, 
and that it may fairly claim to be a novel of the eighteenth century, it has the 
inevitable description of Newgate Prison. This was a rather unenviable task ; after 
Fielding, who could shine at it? Nct Mr. Robert Machray, who writes but coldly, 
and with a rather priggish hero gives us the feeling of a very artificial book. And, 
yet, it is well so far, although, to be very well, it ought to have been better. 

“© The Depredators ” (Methuen), by Miss Ada Cambridge, is a story that 
leaves a painful impression behind it. It is a tale of a woman’s life, rich in 
possibilities, tender, capab'e, and wise ; yet no tenderness could keep her her 
happiness, no wisdom save her from grieving herself, literally to death. Her 
husband was a clever young man with a pleasing presence and a weak character, 
which took the shape of thinking very well of himself indeed ; and he had the 
ill-luck to meet with one of the ‘‘ devastators,” the women to whom no ties are 
sacred, who dallied with him, and stole what heart he had from poor little 
Peggy. The book errs, it seems to us, in laying the greater share of the blame 
upon the ‘¢ devastator.” The prodigal husband, being intellectually responsible, 
knew very well what he was doing, and ignominy ought to be the portion of 
both, and all such. For the rest, the book is written-with sympathy and 
feminine discrimination. A conversation between the inconstant husband and 
a friend who was constancy personified seems to give the author’s attitude ; 


“«* My dear fellow, the question does not admit of argument. A man has 
to do what a woman expects of him. If he has made a mistake that’s his look 
out, not hers. Ten chances to one he hasn’t made a mistake unless he chooses 
to think so.’ 

‘“<¢ But if he has—if he vows he has—and if she would have to suffer 
for it.’ 

‘« «Why should she suffer for it? He can help that, at any rate. He's a 
villain and a cad if he doesn’t.’ 

‘©¢Tt is a case of manhood against womanhood. . . . Women may 
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talk of their rights and equalities—it is just talk ; men are responsible for them, 
in spite of all, and must act accordingly. Sounds old-fashioned, I know.’” 


Peggy died. It was the supreme catastrophe of the story, for which we 
bear the authoress a grudge. Harry was not worth it; and it weakens the 
after-part of the novel, as the subsequent conduct of the widower is of no 
interest to anybody, and his austere widowhood alters nothing. We find him 
at the end haunted by his daughter’s face—‘‘asking him, with her mother’s 
true eyes, why she should not be bteautiful for the blessing of men and not for 
their bane”; indeed, we could not tell, nor even why such a question was 
asked ; more to the point it would have been if he had examined the part which 
he had played to one very sweet woman. The kook is wholesome and good, 
apart from its plot. Such characters as Peggy and her mother, Dr. Dallas, 
Gordon’ Le Marchand, and Keith Macpherson, are inspiriting examples of 
humanity, while Thomas, Peggy’s little dog, is indeed a Bayard of canine 
chivalry. Why women cannot be guirded from choosing such sham heroes as 
Harry Bedingfield is one of those painful riddles which are scarcely made easier 
because ‘‘no fellow can answer them.” 

Readers of recent fiction will remember Mrs. C. N. Williamson’s charming 
tale; ‘* The Princess Sylvia.” Her latest book, ‘* Queen Sweetheart ” (White), 
is another princess story, and also very well told, but there is no further 
resemblance to the earlier book. Ilere we Fave no ceremonious Court, no 
jealous, whispering courtiers ; rather, we have much of the now antiquated 
Nihilist flavour. Russian noblemen, plots, assassins, with two lonely country 
mansions, both haunted, unite to make up a novel of sufficient piquancy to 
tempt the jaded palates of readers in search of a strong sensation. It should be 
mentioned that Jack Tredennis is an honest, gentlemanly hero, and is the one 
comprehensible character in the book ; the author has put her best into him, and 
with success. 


WILD (COUNTRY LIF. 


"No Roap WirnHour Irs THORN.” 

N September the cyclist finds wild country life rather aggressive, and his 
path a thorny one. Every gleam of the watery sun, especially at 
morning and evening, fills the vista of the highway hedgerows with 
dancing swarms of tiny flying things. There is poetry, perhaps, in this 
multitudinous farewell of insect life to summer, and they shimmer in the 
sunlight pleasingly ; but they have an exasperating habit of getting into 

the cyclist’s eye, and one of them, a little elongated beetle, exudes an essence 
which stings like a drop of vitriol. With one of these infinitesimal anarchists in 
his eye the cyclist finds it no easy matter to watch carefully where he is going ; 
and, since September is also the season which the farmers select for hedge- 
cutting, he has every facility for getting a thorn into his tyre. The cyclist then, 
with agony in the eye and a puncture in the bicycle, may be excused, as he sits 
by the roadside five miles from anywhere, if he takes a gloomy view of the 
country life amid which he is spending a fine autumn afternoon. 

THE PRETTY SIDE OF THORNS AND FLIES, 

To the philosophic mind and the unstung eye, however, an interesting 
parallel appears between the flies that fill the air and the thorns that litter the 
road in: fine September weather. Nature seems to know that her lingering 
favourites among the insect-eating birds, the swallows and the fly-catchers, 
must soon start upon their long and perilous journey to the South, and so she 
goes out of her way to provide them with food before they start. They have 
come from afar to reap her superabundant harvest of summer insect life, and in 
the September swarms of tiny-winged things she seems to be deliberately 
previding them with a sumptuous banquet before they go. In the same way the 
farmer, whose harvest has been reaped with the aid of labourers, who have come 
many of them from distant towns, finds:men lingetins after the harvest in the 
nope of further work, and for these he provides the makeshift employment of 
tidying up the hedges, a job which may as well be done now as at any other 
time, and that provides employment for hands that the slack time which 
follows a finished harvest would otherwise leave idle. The beauty of this 
parallel might be more generally appreciated if the men thus employed did not 
leave the thorns in the road, for these tempt the cyclist to draw a different 
parallel and compare the farmer to one who finds some mischief still for idle 
‘*hands” to do. 

MIGRANTS MOVING AND QUARRELLING. 

When, as usually happens before the autumnal equinox, the shifting 
weathercock settles awhile in the north, and the grey clouds drifting from colder 
seas obscure the sun, then the swarms of insect life fade away, and the swallows, 
wheeling wide for food on the bare north wind, find themselves committed 
beyond recall to the first stage of their long journey that will not finally end till 
Africa is reached. By the end of the first week in September this year palpable 
changes had taken place in the numbers of migrants round us. Redstarts and a 
pied fly-catcher, which had not been seen all the summer through, stayed with 
us for a day. Numbers of cole-tits and marsh-tits appeared for a while in the 
shrubberies, and fresh batches of young redpoles came to sample the seed-pods of 
the godetias. On the 6th a solitary swift was seen aloft, flying southwards very 
s'owly and steadily for a swi/t, and on the 8th our colony of house-martins was 
more than doubled in numbers. On the 1oth a flock of missel-thrushes arrived 
and quarrelled for hours with the resident starlings as to the right of occupation 
of a big poplar tree, where every morning at sunrise a number of the starlings 
are wont to assemble to hold a whistling match against others that perform on 
the chimneys and gables opposite. While the contest lasts the air is miled with 
sweet low whistling, to a running accompaniment of chuckling sounds that 
suggest the presence of running water everywhere ; but while the missel-thrushes 
were there it was like the jarring uproar of all sorts of rusty machinery let loose. 

FLY-CATCHING A QUARRELSOME PROFESSION. 

On the 11th a number of spotted fly-catchers invaded the garden and greatly 
vexed the robins. For the robin is a bird of many parts, and not only poaches 
upon the domain of the bats at dusk of morning and evening, but also practises 
the fly-catcher’s feats during the day. Indeed, one trick of the robin’s—catching 
sight, with head askew, of a fly perpendicularly above him and leaping several feet 
up to catch it—is more than the fly-catcher, with his comparatively short legs, could 
achieve. But their methods are alike enough to justify the adage that two of a 
trade seldom agree ; and the robin, always ready to resent anything done by 
any other bird, strongly objects to fly-catchers coming from nobody knows where 
to eat the flies that he might have caught. Therefore many were the desperate 
chases, with headlong dives under arched branches and sudden whisks round 
projecting (wigs, that took place before the fly-catchers moved on. Perhaps it is the 
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conscious possession of skill in flight which tempts birds that catch insects on the 
wing to harry and pursue other kinds of bird, for it is a common trick of the 
fly-catchers themselves, as well as of all the swallow tribes, the robin, starling, 
wagtails, and pipis. All of these birds know how to catch flies in the air, and 
all of them are peculiarly fond of chasing each other, or any other kind of bird 
w:ich cros es their line of vision. In India you see the same habit carried to 
excess by the king-crow, or drougo-shrike, which pursues and bullies every big 
bird that passes, in the superb confidence of its matchless skill in flight. 
COMBATIVENESS AND BRAIN-POWER. 

But of our own British birds this aggressive spirit seems most highly 
developed in birds like the robin and starling, which are not fly-catchers by 
nature, but appear to have had sufficient sense to learn how to do it. Both of 
these birds have also the sense to take advantage of the comparative safety of 
human surroundings for their nesting sites whenever they can, and both exhibit 
remarkable powers of mimicry of the notes of other birds. For, paradoxical as 
it sounds, the bird which learns to imitate another displays marked originality of 
mind. Other birds may be content with the humdrum repetition of the same 
old refrain which every bird of their kind knows by heart, but you will often 
hear a rolin giving ‘seleciions” from the music of every artist of the shrub- 
beries and hedges, while the starling, until you know his tricks, will deceive 
you into looking for curlew, redshank, peewit, or golden plover among the 
chimneys. tis as easy to start a theory as to start a hare—and, once started, 
there is no knowing where either will run to—but it would be interesting to 
trace further this connection between jealous and imitative habits as indications 
of originality and brain-power, and therefore, we may presume, of progressive 
advancement among birds. 

MooruEns’ Look-out Nests. 

To a previous note on the moorhen’s habit of building supplementary nests 
during summer and early autumn, | have discoverec confirmation of my view 
that these are built as refuges, where the’ brds may Le safe from immediate 
atiack by enemies of land and water, and whence, u,on the approach of dan :er, 
they can either slip into the water or take to flight as circumstances suggest. 
On a little rain-water pond, a few yards square, a solitary moorhen his dwe t 
all the summer, with no shelter of any kind save a hedze-bank which bisec e:| 
the pond, -After the long droughts of July and August the pond dried up 
completely, and now on each side of the hedge we find a fairly-constru_te: 
mourhen’s nest left high and dry. As the bird was solitary, there could have 
been no question here of e:g-laying, but the nests enabled it to rest in safety in 
either half of the pond, taking to the hedge whenever danger threatened from 
the open and to the water whenever a stoat or other enemy came along the 
hedge. It is by the possession of thes: look-out nests, no douht, that the moor- 
hen is usually enabled to discover danger from a distance and disappear betimes, 
leaving only a faint ripple on the water to puzzle the observer as to its cause. 

THe SounDs PRODUCED BY DEATH’s-HEAD Morus, 

Death’s-head hawk-moths emerged on the roth and 12th trom pupze that 
were dug up with the potatoes on August 27th, and I have since been trying 
to make out how they produce the squeiking sounds for which the insect is 
peculiar among British moths and Lutterflies. The sound is quite as loud as 
the cry of a mouse, but rather more creaky in character, and the noth emits it 
whenever touched or irritated in any way. - When it is held in such a position 
that it cannot move iis wings the sound still continues, although head, antennz, 
legs, and tail may all be absolutely motion!ess, so far as the eye can tell ; but all 
the while there is a quick palpitating movement of the under-side oft he thorax, 
below the attachment of the legs, so that I am inclined to think that if the 
special sound-producing organs are external they must be situated there. The 
use of the sound is probably to frighten inquisitive insect-eating birds by its 
similarity to the voice o’ an angry mouse. E. K. R. 


FROM THE PAVILION, 


HAVE seen a good many cricketers and a large number of fine innings in 
my time, but the most remarkable cricketer to my mind, not even 
excepting ‘* W.G.,” is G. L. Jessop, and the most remarkable of his innings 
was the one that produced 233 runs, made off the Yorkshire bowlers too, 
in the Yardley family benefit match. ,The-e runs were made in the short 
time of two hours and a-half, which for sustained rapidity of scoring 

must be without a prrallel, while only two chances, one extreme'y difficult, were 
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given ly a batsman who hit out at nearly everything and never seemed in any 
difficulty. The variety of Jessop’s strokes was extraordinary; he cut, pulled, 
and hit to leg with equal facility, besides driving with a great deal of power, 
though curiously enough he made very few long hits; in fact, I am right in saying 
that he only cleared the pavilion rails once. He had the advantage, it is true, 
of going in when the fine edge had been taken off the bowling by Jones and 
Fry, both of, whom had played admirable cricket ; but «n the second day when 
Hirst, rejoicing in the concession of a new ball, was making the aforesaid ball 
swerve and break to the utter confusion of the other batsmen, Jessop coolly 
appropriated: all the scoring to himself, and made 57 out of 59! Most of these, 
however, came off the bowling of Rhodes, who failed dismally in his attempts to 
**snatch”’ the hitter ; in fact, he admitted that he lost his head and did not know 
where to pitch the ball, the result being that he sent down a large number of 
half-volleys ; but it must be remembered that Jessop hits many a ball in half- 
voliey fashion, which is really several inches short of that length ; such is the 
resuit of the special gift of a wonderful eye. Jessop, by the way, always gets 
runs when I am on the ground, and having to leave till half-past three, I 
sugges'e 1 to him, jestingly, to defer his innings till that time, if he wished to geta 
century. Punctually to the minute I returned, and found him batting with just 
three runs to his credit ; the result was quite curious in the coincidence, and he 
now believes in meas his mascot. If he will treat the Australian bowlers in this, 
fashion, the public will have some fun. 

Everyone rejoiced to see Fry complete his sixth century in succession and 
his thirteenth for the season, both feats setting a new record for himself or 
others to beat, . The brilliancy of his cricket suffered from the fact that he had 
these two deeds to perform, and that this was his last chance of the double 
distinction ; further, the rate of his scoring suffered from the fact that Jessop 
monopolised much of th: bowling, but of the soundness of his batting and 
of the wonderful perpendicularity of his bat there can be no two opinions. 
Ile can now carry over his ‘‘century” account to next year. Yorkshire 
was in a way unlucky in finding two great batsmen in such excellent form 
I might say ‘‘ three,” for Jones was admirable too, but there was a general air of 
lassitude about their cricket which was hardly surprising ; as Lord Hawke said, 
‘<The bowlers are tired; we are all of us tired”; but Smith played two excellent 
innings, and Hirst worked splendid'y, but it was curious to observe how, as 
the ball got used, the fire and the ‘‘swerve” disappeared from his bowling. 
Personally I fancied that when the Yorkshiremen saw that there was not much 
chance of winning the match, they reserved their strength, ‘‘ keeping a bit up 
their sleeve” for Surrey. Whether this theory is right or wrong will be seen 
before these words are in prin’. 

Much has been said and written about the visit of Maclaren’s team to 
Australia and as to the formation thereof, the Australians being much incensed 
apparently because Fry and Ranjits nhji have refused to go, and because the 
Yorkshire committee do not wish Hirst and Rhodes to accompany the Lancashire 
captain. Now I, as a matter of general principle, object very strongly to the 
attempt made by the Australians to dictate the names of the men who are to 
form a visiting team, and to any expression of dissatisfaction with amateurs who 
for their own private reasons decline to go and ‘earn money for the Melbourne 
Club.” To use Fry’s case as an illustration, we find that he is invited to throw 
up his profession for s:x months, and to play cricket on Australian grounds for 
his living and travelling expenses, to say nothing of leaving his home 
and family for that time. My own views on the ‘paid amateur” 
question are perhaps well known by this time; at any rate, I consider 
that Fry would have no way imperilled his amateur status by charging, 
under the head of expenses, the sum which he might reasonably have 
expected to earn in England during that period of six months. , The case 
of the professionals is different. In deference to the wish, practically the orders, 
of the Yorkshire committee, they have declined to accept the offer made them, 
and there the matter should have ended without any petulant and querulous 
criticism, accompanied even by a threat of boycotting Yorkshire, on the 
Australian side. Personally, | doubt whether an Australian eleven, visiting 
England, would forego its share of the, say, 120,000 shillings which, giver six 
fine days, would probibly be paid at the gate during two matches with York- 
shire. It is a fact, however, that in these reciprocal visits the money question 
is sadly to the fore ; so it is just as well to face it, and it would be better still to 
have a definite arrangement made between the two countries before we welcome 
another eleven here. To put the matter bluntly, when fourteen Australian 
cricketers visit us they earn a certain amount of money, and divide the amount 
between them on the voyage home, the net profit to the individual being 
variously estimated at from £500 to £700, The 
lower figure represents a net profit of 47,000, which 
goes into the pockets of men who pose as amateurs 
and are treated as amateurs. Yet no one thinks that 
the annual earnings of any one of them in Australia 
amount to a clear profit of £1,000 a year, when they 
have puid all living expenses, to say nothing of 
travelling outlay and amusements. An English team 
of fourteen consists this veir of six amateurs and 
eight professionals. All expenses are calculated on 
a most liberal scale and are duly provided; the 
amateurs receive no payment, the professionals £300 
apiece, £2 400 in all. The last team that went out 
produced £8,000 profit, all of which stayed in 
Australia, so tnat on the double visit we sent £7,000 
across the sea and earned £8,000 more out there, I 
do not see where the ‘‘reci, rocity” comes in, and 
only hope that when the next Austrilian side come 
over they will receive a lump sum per man, and no 
more, W. J. Forp. 


THE BLENHEIM 
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ERY great success marked the sale 
of the famous herd of Jerseys 
belonging to the’ Duke of Marl- 

borough. Early in the year Lord Roths- 
child had put a large number of these at 
Tring up to the hammer, and the prices 
realised came to an average of £34 a piece 
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for seventy-one cattle. The Dukeof Marlborough 
offered thirty-six cattle, and obtained for them 
the very large average of £44 8s. 5d. It was 
the day after the local show at Woodstock, and 
a very large company assembled at the Cow- 
yard to watch the sale, among the early arrivals 
being the Duke and Duchess with their house- 
party. 

The largest buyer was the Marquess of 
Winchester, whose Hampshire neighbours will 
be delighted to learn that he has acquired the 
best of this splendid herd as the foundation of 
one of his own. Some of the prices realised 
were almost sensational. Lord Winchester paid 
120 guineas for the very handsome CHARLEY’S 
Bribe, of which we are able to offer an illustra- 
tion, and GaranTIE V., of which we also give 
a picture, cost him only five guineas less. Some 
of the other notable purchases were Lady Bell, 
seventy-six guineas (Lord Winchester), brebis, 
seventy-six guineas (Lord Winchester), Leylands 
Lass, seventy-five guineas (Mr. H. Howard 
Vyse). Lord Winchester also purchased the 
well-known bull, Dewey, who took first at the 
Royal, the Bath and West, and the Royal 
Counties, and on several other occasions during 
the present year, for thirty-five guineas. 

No other bull was sold. Altogether the 
sale must be described as one of the most 
successful held within recent years, and is another proof, if one 
were required, of the ever-growing popularity of the Channel 
Islands breed of dairy cows. 


LITERARY NOT ES. 


R. W HENLEY’S friends and admirers will gladly welcome the 
new pPhncse of poems which is to appear next month, It will 
consist of (1) *‘1Tawthorn and Lavender,” a sequence of songs 
and madrigals tothe number of fifty-three; (2) ‘* London Types,” 
the thirteen quatezains done for Mr. Nicholson’s designs ; 
(3) the ‘* Prologues” that were done for the plays ‘* Beau Austin,” 

* Richard Savage,” and ** Admiral Guinea.” In addition there are a number 
of epicedia or dirges, including the funeral song written for Queen 
Victoria, and the book is further equipped with a dedication, a prologue, and an 
epilogue. It ought, therefore, to be a very complete representation of Mr. 
Henley, the best of whom has, to my mind, always found expression in verse, 
3ut the greatest marvel is how, in the midst of his manifold troubles, Mr. Henley 
has been able to write at all. Just now he is only recoverins from a very 
serious attack of illness, and has enjoyed only a few short and distant spells of 
Fealth for years. Thinking of all he has come through, one can scarcely help 
putting into his mouth the words of Scott, which referred, however, to a sorrow 
different from what Mr. Ilenley has experienced : ‘‘ That I o’erlive such woes 
Enchantress is thine own.” 

Talking of epilogues, which I love to read, even as I love the colopkons in 
old books, that from which the quotation comes is surely the finest ever made 
ly Scott, and represents the high-water mark of his poetry, It is quite well 
known, yet as the pleasantest verse to repeat is always that which is most 
familiar, [ will write a bit of it out : 

** Yet once again, farewell, thou Minstrel harp! 
Yet once again, forgive my feeble sway, 
And little reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay ; 
Much have I owed thy strains on life’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never known, 
When on the weary night, dawn’d wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devour'd alone, 
That I o’erlive such woes Enchantress is thine own.” 

At the ending of a great book, as one comes to write the word * Finis,” it 
is impossible that a certain sadness shall not mingle with other feelings, for it is 
a task like no other, one which has daily called the author to a different world, 
to which he must now say good-bye. I do not know of anything more impressive 
in all the works of Carlyle than the passage in the French Revolution, beginning 
‘*And so here, O Reader, has the time come for us to part,” and ending, “ 1’ll 
stand it with me if I have spoken falsely; thine also it was to hear truly. 
Farewell.”” That is what one may call a natural epilogue ; the-tendency of the 
self-conscious modern is to write some silly conceit or say nothing, as some 
peop'e rush from your compiny and hate to say good-bye. Your lady novelist, 
sentimental in most things, is not so in this. Here is the last sentence from one, 
‘Then they put the staunch Sarah and her red nose intoa closed brougham, and 
went home.” 

But Thackeray distilled his entire self into one little paragraph to end 
‘Vanity Fair” with—‘ Ah! Vanitas, Vanitatum! which of us is-happy in this 
world ? Which of us has his desire ? or having it, is satisfied ? Come, children, let 
us shut up the box and the puppets, for our play is played out.” And Shakespeare, 
into the greatest epilogue that ever was written, put the immeasurable sadness 
that existed side by side with an equally immeasurable joyfulness in his nature : 


*¢ Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which was to please : Now I want 
Spirit to enforce, art to enchant ; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be relieved by prayer ; 
Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 
As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Lei your indulgence set me free,” 
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CHARLEY’S BRIDE. 


Mr. Henley and his epilosues and dirges are responsible for this serious 
vein, but instead of pursuing it further, | am going to write of fashion, 
and love and war, which are the themes of Ménie Muriel Dowie's ‘* Love 
and His Mask,” of which a review has already appeared. But a most 
interesting question has arisen about this book. It is a very critical 
question, and on the answer to it depends the claim of the wri.er to have 
that first essential in the romancer’s equipment, an understanding of human 
nature, The case stands thus: First, be it understood, the very charming 
heroine is a widow, and therefore not, as Mother Slipslop said, ‘* any greensickness 
girl whatsomdever.” At the bottom of her heart lies a contempt for convention, 
and it is exemplified by her writing a series of most intimate but unsigned 
letters to a hero of hers, an officer in South Africa, Between these two is thus 
established a most perfect mutual sympathy, and of course the man falls in love 
with his unknown correspondent. All the time, however, in ‘the dark 
unconscious” she has given her affection to another hero, Query, is the thing 
possit.le ? Could a woman so absolutely surrender her mind to one man, whom, be 
it remembered, she admires in every resyect physical as well as spiritual, while at 
heart she has chosen another? Or was the authoress bent on showing thu 
there is a natural basis for polyandry ? The point is: Did she really love both? 
and the letters appear to settle it; or iftheydo not, then the riding about London in 
September does, Miss Dowie is eloquent about London in September, when 
‘*upon verandahs and balconies p’ants have reached their prettiest, and the 
Virginia creeper in the old squares of the West sheet the aged purple-grey London 
houses, or festoon the new-washed ochre brick, drooping bannerets of crimson.” 
And amid it all ‘* They rode along, these two—and there will always be something 
inexpressible about two who love, riding together, something the poets have seen 
and sung of—the soldier and his fair lady through a London that was enchanted.” 
Irankly, if Riddington, as the authoress naively suggests, consoled himself 
with reflecting that ‘* he had had from Leslie what Toby never had and never 
would have,” he appears to have excellent reasons for thinking so, for after 
all, the excellent Toby only ‘‘ Tom Jones’s ” the situation generally, and one is 
always expecting to hear him break out, ‘*My Angelinz,” in approved 
eighteenth century fashion, Artistically speaking, the novel would have gained 
immensely by darkening the tints all round, This Riddington is not only a 
Cwsar in camp, but a very respectable middle-aged Romeo out of it, while the 
more fortunate of the two heroes does not fall short of him at all in heroism, 
and seems to be considered more lovable, chiefly because of a wholesome 
stupidity, And yet the value of the book is not to be measured by this; it lies 
in the picture presented of materialistic, trifling London life, disturbed, wakened, 
and touched by the stern and discordant incidents of war. 

I am going to quote one short extract from the book—it is the send-off that 
Lord Bracebridge gives his son. Remember, it is from a man of ninety-three. 
and in his mind dreams, memory, dotage jostle with touches of his former 
greatness; 

‘*Lord Bracebridge seemed to marshal his forces and recall his vital 
powers to their centre; his lips shook pitifully in between his efforts to hold 
them steady; lie murmured ceaselessly to himself, and then: ‘God keep our 
lad, Mary—ay,.or take him.’ His voice shot out on the last two words, then 
involuntarily.he began his characteristic incantation, whose import none had ever 
been able to guess, ‘ Little dogs,’ he murmuied very low, and checked himself 
as soon. . * Littlhe——,’ the murmur ceased. ‘ King and Country,’ he returned 
insensibly to his own early days. ‘ My boy, your life belongs to them, under 
God. Never forget . . .’ he made sign to raise his glass, and drank strongly 
to the last of it.’ ‘ You'll see her first perhaps.’ He lost himself in dreams a 
little while. _ ‘ She’ll say I’ve done well.’ His eyes travelled up the figure of 
his tall slim son. Don’t let em run away if you get near ’em,’ he exclaimed 
suddenly, with a vicious chuckle in his fine old voice. Then witha return to 
reminiscence, and more quietly, ‘ We’ve all been soldiers, and always the one 
kind of soldier. It’s right that you should go. Ri,ht! King and Country. God 
bless our boy.’” This, it seems to me, is very finely imagined. 

In turning over the September magazines I could not help feeling, as I have 
often done before, that'in literary quality they are not up to the standard of ten 
or fiftéen years ago. As a matter of fact the really literary article has almost 
disappeared. Look at ‘the A/onthiy Review, which I take because it is one of 
the very best, and here you have Mr. Mallock on economics, a great deal about 
the Navy, foreign politics, Italy, war correspondents, and such-like themes, but 
of real literature there is absolutely none, or at least only such approac} to it as 
is furnished by an essay on a Russian novelist, who, if one may jude from the 
extracts given, is very second-rate indeed. Take up the For/night¢/y and it is the 
same, eacept that somebody writes on ‘*‘ Book-collecting as an Investment,” 
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which is of the market place and not of the study, and a lady writes of Gerhart 
Haustmann, whose dramas are certainly no.improvement even on those in 
England. When we call to mind that the choicest essays of Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Stevenson, and Thackeray were all contributed to the periodical Press, one surely has 
cause to lament a falling away. It is pretty much the same in the daily papers, 
where the topic of most interest always seems to be ‘‘ the price per thou,” and 
the enzrossing question of the hour is how much did Mr. Hall Caine make out 
of ** The Eternal City ” ? 

Books to order from the library : 
‘*The Year One.” J. Bloundelle-Burton. (Methuen.) 
‘*A Nest of Linnets.” F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson.) 
‘*A Union of Hearts.” Katherine Tynan. (Nesbit.) 
** Sun Idylls.” S. R. Crockett. (Murray.) 


THE VICTIM OF . . 
| oe CIRCUMSTANCES | 


ON LOOKER, 








1TH a little more luck, a little more management, 
a little more judgment, a little rearrangement, 
the name of Volodyovski would have been pre- 
served in the roll of the select few who have won 
the Derby and the St. Leger, and the son of 
Florizel II. would have been placed side by side with his dis- 
tinguished relative Persimmon. But it was not to be, and the 
reasons why it could be have been gone into so freely in another 
part of this paper that it is 
unnecessary to do more than 
refer to it again. As all who 
look may ascertain for them- 
selves, Volodyovski does. not 
show any marked resemblance 
to his ancestors and cousins, 
except, perhaps, in the matter 
of the head. He certainly has 
the St. Simon head, but I do 
not think, speaking generally, 
that he resembles his family 
very much. What his future 
may be it is, of course, impos- 
sible to foretell, but since he 
is, at any rate, comparatively 
sound, and there are such 
things as the Gold Cup and 
other trophies to be won, his 
career may yet have a great 
future, and in all probability 
he will not be handicapped as 
he has been in the past. For 
the rest, Mr. Earl’s picture 
reveals the horse as he is, and 
further comment is unneces- 
sary. 


HUNTING | 
. . NOTES. 


EOPLE who love the pictu- 
resque aspect of fox-hunting 
should go out cub-hunting 
in Leice-tershire in Septem- 


ber. If the weather happens From a painting 
to be fine, as it was during 
the past week, there are few plea aver pursuits. The woods are still 


in their summer glory, and the hilly character of Leicestershire gives one a 
splendid panorama of the country. Only last Saturday I stood onthe top of the 
hill above Skeffington. The Cottesmore doghounds were running in Priesthill, just 
Lelow me. A magnificent view may be obtained from this point. Many famous 
coveris are in sight—Skeffington and Tilton Woods, flanked by the twin heights 
of Wadborough and Robin-a-Tiptoe. A little further away is Loddington and 
Launde, while crowning a hill in the distance (it must be four miles away) is 
Owston Wood. It is impossible not to th’nk‘of the many generations of wits 
and dandies, in the day when such people survived, who have hunted and joked and 
gossiped (and have been left behind in consequence) in these famous coverts. 
Lord Alvanley’s rather brutal wit, for he inherited the brains, thouzh not the 
industry, of his father the judge, has amused many a waiting moment as he 
‘quizzed a slow top” in company with Lords Forester and Delamere. In these 
woods, too, Sir Richard Sutton, one of the best of sportsmen in the gclden age 
of hunting, cheered on his hounds. Our own day has seen some famous runs, 
when Mr. Tailby was Masterand Frank Goodall carried the horn. 

The historic hunting associations of Leicestershire count for something in 
the charm of sport there, though apart from that, of course, it is a splendid 
country and carries a good scent. Of all the Leicestershire districts, that hunted 
over by the Cottesmore has, perhaps, the greatest attraction for lovers of country 
life. The momentary bustle of the passing hunt is in that thinly-populated 
district exchanged for the deepest solitude. For two mornings I have ridden 
nine or ten miles to covert and not seen a soul all the way tll the covert-side 
was reached. It is a pity that the old-world charm of this part of Leicestershire 
should be marred by lines of rail. There is a very great charm about the early 
cub-hunting in the Cotiesmore country. There are but few people out. To 
reach the fixture at 6 a.m. means early rising, 4 a.m. or thereabouts, and it is 
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not everyone who cares to dothat. The whole sport is found in seeing hounds 
hunt; we cannot ride to them. The huntsman is disturbed by no crowd, and the 
Master has leisure to watch his hounds work. Nor need he fear for their safety 
while he does so. 

My first morning was at Loddington, and I found myself under- 
taking much the same ride as Mr. Sawyer in Whyte Melville’s ‘* Market 
Harborough,” and, like him, having to feel my way through a thick mist. 
It is most disconcerting to lose sight of ail the landmarks at once, 
and though I started at 5 a.m., yet hounds had been at work some time 
when I arrived, to make one of four or five others watching Thatcher hunt 
a cub with the famous bitches on a very moderate scent. At first the hunt 
began well. From the Loddington road hounds could be heard in Tugby 
Bushes. There was a holloa, a cheer, just a touch of the horn, and hounds 
were streaming over the pasture. But this was only the short-lived excitement 
of a start. By the time hounds were over the road it was close hunting. Now 
we have heard and read of Thatcher as a quick huntsman, of the Cottesmore 
bitches as a flying pack. Here both could be seen at work. Never have I 
seen a pack hunt better than these did, spreading and trying eagerly always as 
far as the scent would take them, never flashing over it, and the huntsman 
watching them, quiet, silent, yet ready. And as we go scent improves. The 
murmur of a bitch satisfied she is right swells into quite a cry, so we 
work down over the railway to Loddington Hall, and there the fox was lost. 
There was no noise or bustle, no shouting whippers-in, no huntsman re:dy to 
blow his horn and yell. Ma ter, men, and pack were all quiet, yet all alike 
ready to speak when wanted. The next morning found me at Tilton, one of a 
very small band, which, however, included Mr. W. W. Tailby and Mr. 
Lancelot Lowther, as well as the Master and his men. A good cub in 
Skeffington kept hounds busy for some time. The scent seemed fitful in 
covert ; besides, the:e were a brace or more in the covert. Hounds soon 
settled to one. It was the doz pack, which we seldom see on the Leicestershire 
side. There were fitful bursts of music, and then a long silence, and it 





By 1, P. Earl. 


VOLODYOVSKI. 


seemed wise to try the downward side of the wood, This proved a success‘ul 
move, for hounds and huntsman were just coming out for Brown’s Wood. 
After this we galloped round Loddington, up and down those steep grass slopes, 
and back again (I think Robin-a-Tiptoe) into Tilton Wood, where we killed. 
Hounds then went on to Priesthill, and there the scent seemed better than ever. 
Somebody once said that riding: to covert in Leicestershire was better than 
hunting elsewhere. - Certainly a good morning's cub-hunting there is not easily 
equalled by a regular day’s hunting elsewhere. Lord Revelstoke (not Ribbles- 
dale) is, I hear, coming to Market Harborough after all. He has taken the 
stables at the Angel, which Sir Humphrey de Tiafford has given up. Lord and 
Lady Roberts still make Dingley their headquarters. On the other hand, Lord 
and Lady Southampton are moving to Idlicote in the Warwickshire, whither 
also Mr. and Mrs. Walter Buckmaster are moving from Long Buckley. Mr. 
Charles McNeill, who used very often to be at the top of the hunt here, is 
making a name already in the North Cotswold. He is sure to be popular with 
the farmers, for he not only hunts but kills his foxes The more foxes you kill 
the more you have. It is a common experience that in countries where hounds 
seldom taste blood foxes become strangely scarce, and blank days by no means 
uncommon. 

Let me give a day or two as an example of what these North Cotswold 
hounds can do. Going to Great Campden last week, a fox actually was viewed 
on the road in front of the pack. This was too much for the hounds. A thrill 
ran through the pack, and in a moment they were yelling and scream ng as a 
lady pack will do when well blooded on his line. ‘‘ An old fox,” said the 
Master; ‘‘his time has not come,” and the order went out to stop the hounds 
near Spring Hill, not, however, before they had given him some sharp 
exercise. Probably old foxes, like old hounds and old horses, are better 
for a gallop or two in the autumn. Tne foxes all round the scene of 
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this day’s work were very numerous. A brace and a-half were accounted 
for, and I am assured another could have been spared. Nor were they 
dropped, for two gave quite smart little gallops. Scent has been good in 
this country. The thoughts of Leicestershire men naturally follow the other 
Master, who, like Mr. McNeill, owes much of his training to Mr. Fernie’s 
hunt. Mr. Foster lived at Great Glen some time before his marriage, and was 
always looked upon as a hard manto hounds. Moreover, asa Master of harriers 
and otter-hounds, Mr. Foster has had good practical training for his duties as 
Master of the Ledbury. He has an excellent servant in Burtinshaw, who 
comes as first whipper-in and K.H., while Fred Furnell is second with a fourteen 
years’ character from Mr. Brand. Mr. C W. Bell is the new honorary 
secretary. There is a strong pack in kennel, as Mr. Foster has bought some 
useful hounds at the Eggesford, Southdown, and other sales. In_ kennel 
there are nearly sixty couple of hounds, a strong pack for a four day a week 
country. But the Ledbury is a rough district in places, and no doutt a strong 
pack is wanted. Mr. Foster hunts the hounds himself, and he began well, 
killing a good clean cub at Woodend after a useful morning’s work. The 
Duchess and Lady Mary Hamiiton have been out in spite of the early horn. 

The other new Masters who are beginning the season are Mr. Pennefather, 
who brought a pack from Cheshire to hunt in North Herefordshire, and Mr. 
Podmore of the Vine. In both cases the Masters will hunt hounds themselves. 

Naturally enough people who go to a horse show at Melton expect to see 
good hu:.ters. The show was fixed for September 12th, and the place was 
E:erton Park. There was a wonderful class for light-weight hunters, in which 
seventeen good animals faced the judges. The Master of the Cottesmore won 
with the well-known brown Launde. There was, I thought, very little between 
this horse and Mr. William Gale’s chestnut, though Mr. Hanbury’s horse 
seemed to be rather the more powerful animal in his gallop. In heavy-weight 
hunters the best looking in the class was Brigand, but his manners were against 
him, and Huntsman, belonging to Mr. R. C. Cooper of Waltham, won quite 
tightly. Mr. C. J. Phillips, Captain Burns Hartopp, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Mr. 
J. Horns'y, and Mr. W. T. Wade were among those present. A notable 
feature of the show was the high quality of the heavy-horse classes. Melton 
show had small beginnings, but it is gradually becoming one of the most 
important of one-day shows, and worthy of the town some people love to call 
the metropolis of hunting. 

It seems a little unseasonable, but I must for a moment turn back to polo. 
The Crystal Palace Club decided to have an autumn season. Major Peters and 
Mr. Eustace Blake have every reason to congratulate themselves on the result. 
One of the most interesting matches of the season was played on the London 
Polo Ground, when Major Mayne, of the Central Indian Horse, brought a team 
of Indian cavalry to play the club, The Indian cavalry were the stronger 
team, and but for a very brilliant run, crowned with a goal, which Mr. Price 
made just after half-time, the visitors would have had quite their own way. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HERE is a correction to be made—only one, but a notable—on last 
week's notes. In those notes, written in a remote region of Scot- 
land, it was said, in speaking of the doings at Dollymount, that 
Vardon was invincible. It looked like it. At that time the latest 
news that had come through was that he was six holes up in the 
first round in the final heat against Herd. Giving Vardon six holes 

in eighteen looks as much like a certainty in its result as anything in golf can 
look—a forlo:in-hope. Yet Herd led that hope and carried the invincible 
defence. He beat Vardon by a hole. It is ancient history now, but it must 
remain a green memory for Herd, a testimony to his pluck and to his play, and 
an evidence that he has lost nothing at all of his o'd power and cunning, It 
was a wonderful performance, and Scotland may rejoice over that Irish tourna- 
ment, for England’s two greatest, Vardon and Taylor, went down before the 
Scotsmen, Herd and Fernie. 

It appears that Mr. John Ball, though his injured arm did not suffer him 
to take a part in the play at Dublin, has been in the North of Ireland, golfing 
at Portrush and elsewhere, and golfing well withal, though perhaps not up to 
his own highest standard. But that is high. That he is able to play at all 
gives good promise of his coming to his own again be’ore long. 

The team of golfers of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society lately on 
tour in East Lothian, no doult enjoyed themselves hugely, and, incidentally, 
provided that noblest of all spectacles—good men struggling with adversity — 
but that they did any vast honour to their golfing reputations is scarcely, 
perhaps, to be said. Still, they had heavy artillery brought against them, and 
the local gunners had, naturally, the better local knowledge. But, for all 
that, the balance by which Mr. Herbert Johnstone’s team beat them at 
Muirfield was rather heavy. Elsewhere they did on the whole somewhat better. 
Mr. Laidlay at North Berwick might be expected to beat Mr. Low; Mr. 
Maxwell, equally, might be too heavy for Mr. Beveridge, but he ought not to 
have knocked holes out of him to the extent that he did. However, to win is 
far from the ultimate end of golf, and no doubt better purposes than this were 
achieved by the visiting team. It would be good if St. Andrews or some other 
Scottish University could bring a team to measure strength with these Oxford 
and Cambridge people. It is always good that foreign nations should learn to 
understand one another. Ignorance is the mother of all prejudices. 

They have started again in that old foursome at North Berwick, in which 
Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Arthur Bal our (to name the two in the order of their 
golfing power and reputation) play Mr. John Penn and Mr. de Zoete. It isa 
match that has lecome classical. The former pair, I believe, have had the 
better of the many games played, though probably the other pair would make 
the same claim for their own side. In any case, the latest match recorded 
Seems to have gone to the credit of Mr. Laidlay and his partner, both in the 
Morning and the afternoon rounds. 

Mr. Gilbert Whigham has lately won the autumn medal at Prestwick, with 
4good score of 80. I do not think that so many people come from a distance 
to that Western meeting as used to favour it in the olden days when golf links 
were much less numerous; but this is not said in the least with the intention of 
detracting from the merit of Mr. Whigham’s win. Not only is the score itself a 
Worthy one, but he has proved on many other hard-fought fields that he can 
give the very best all that they want in the way of a match; but as a fact, and 
avery natural one, people do not travel so much for golf now that they find it 
at their door. On the other hand, local players everywhere are improving, so 
that the scratch medals are not really any easier to win. 

Horace HuTcuInson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEA-BIRDS AND TRAWLERS. 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘Country LIFE.”} 

S1r,—I agree with Mr. Aflalo in his denunciation of those who advocate the 
shooting of English sea-birds, At the same time, it is a pity he did not point 
out that the real destroyers of fish are not the sea-birds, but the trawlers, since 
trawling came to be a method of fishing worked by large companies and aiming 
at nothing but destruction. The fish supply of this country has diminished so 
much as to throw 50 per cent., or probably 75 per cent., of the line fishermen 
out of work, And even trawling itself has Lecome so difficult and expensive 
that the profits are threatened, and we have such squabbles as that at Grimsby, 
where the masters are obliged to reduce the men’s wages because of their own 
diminishing returns. The real remedy for our deficient fish supply, therefore, 
is not a campaign against sea-birds, but a campaign against trawlers. —A. K. 





THE KILLING OF SEAGULLS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have been sorry, and I think it is a feeling that many will share with 
me, to read in COUNTRY LIFE a paper, over the well-known signature of Mr. 
Aflalo, which gives the impression of advocating the shooting down, for no 
ostensible purpose except that of destruction, of the seagulls, which, as the 
very illustrations of that paper show, are such an attractive element in the sea- 
scape all round our islands. Mr. Aflalo will not impossibly feel a little affronted 
at such an interpretation being placed on what he writes, for he does specifically 
mention certain valuable services rendered by the gulls, such as their work as 
sea-scavengers, their insectivorous services as they follow the plough, and their 
value to the fisherman in indicating to him where the shoals are to be found. 
Again, Mr. Aflalo distinctly says that he does not wish to multiply the reckless 
shooting that is done by the less admirable class of tourist ; but yet, on the 
whole, in spite of these reservations, I will defy any uninstructed person to read 
that article and not get up /rom its perusal with the impression tha: Mr. Aflalo 
advocates the des'ruction of the seagulls for their ill work on the fish—‘ tons 
of immature fish.” Well, no doubt, in course of tne year gulls do, all round 
the coast, eat some tons of immature fish, but they do but little harm in 
comparison with the immense evils of other birds, such as the shags and 
cormorants, to which Mr. Aflalo refers, that are distinctly and wholly fish- 
feeders. The gull seems to prefer the scraps and the insec!s and only to devote 
himself to fish food when it is offered him on specially easy terms—such as the 
occasion of the pilchard or herring netting, after the gull himself has earned 
his small share by showing the shoal to the fishers, or of the incoming of the 
bass, when, as be‘ore, the gull has acted the part of pilot for the man. I have 
never, it is true, opened the crops of gulls to examine their contents, but I have 
made a careful observation of gulls on many parts of the coast, both in England and 
Scotland, They are very regular in habit. The seashore is their habitat for much 
of the day, where flotsam, jetsam, and drainage stuff interests them. Ata c=rtain 
place I know in Scotland all this small company flies off to search the *‘ middens” 
at a certain hour of each day, and the general result of my observation is that the 
live fish forms a very small part of their diet. Of puffins, razor-bills, cormorants, 
and others, it is the whole diet. Mr. Aflalo writes of ‘a less sentimental ” age 
than ours, in which it is likely that gulls may be destroyed to preserve fish. Do 
we wish to see that ‘less sentimental” age? If by his phrase he means an age 
when we shall be more ready than we are now to sacrifice beauty to money, the 
delight of the eye to the delight of grosser senses, then we can only hope—all 
real lovers of country life can only hope—that the *‘ less sentimental” age may 
be far off. We have none to spare of that kind of sentiment as it is; and the 
beauty of our seacoasts would be diminished immensely if we lost our gulls. I 
wish therefore to protest, if I may be permitted to do so, very strongly against 
the destruction of gulls, whether as a result of Mr, Aflalo’s paper, of the wish of 
ladies to put seagulls in their hats, or of the joy in destructicn of the person 
whom the comic papers call ‘*’Arry.” I am very certain that nothing was 
further from Mr. Aflalo’s intention (he says so, in so many words) than the 
encouragement of three men, of the ‘*’Arry” type, in a boat, wounding seagulls 
with, probably unlicensed, guns ; but knowing, as we all do, the careless way in 
which one reads as one runs, it is impossible to think that the impression that 
the gull is ‘‘a verminous person,” and, as such, to be destroyed, will not be left 
in the mind of the ordinary reader who glances over that article. It is to supply 
a mild and wholly inadequate corrective to that false impression that I venture 
to ask you to print this letter. —PHILORNITHOS. 
DOG-LIFE IN FLANDERS. 
[To THe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—Your correspondent’s letter, with the agreeable and florid account of dog- 
life in Flanders, given in your delightful paper on the 31st ultimo, astonishes 
me, so utterly and entirely at variance is it with what I think a close observer 
and true lover of dogs would realise was their condition, seeing them in 
Belgium. Lately for the first time, and with an ignorant and unprejudiced mind 
about dog-life in Belgium, I found myself in the Antwerp markets, and saw 
innumerable dog-carts with the dogs lying or sitting under them. Seeing one 
poor small sort of collie absolutely skin and bone, I approached it. It seemed as if 
the bones had come through its skin. The cart it dragged was at least twelve 
or fourteen times its own weight. Remembering an uneaten lunch, I went 
back to the hotel for it, and gave it to the little dog. At first, arousing it from 
its doze—not sleep—it seemed fearful of taking the food, then, gaining con- 
fidence, devoured it wolf-like. Not being satisfied, I bought bread and buns for 
it again, and a third time, and still it was not satisfied. My attention being 
thus aroused, I visited closely for three days the flower and fish 
markets, each day being more hurt, more pained at the cruel severity of the 
muzzles, the indifference to the comfort of the harness.—some chains so short, 
the dogs could not rest, or so cumbersome and heavy their weight alone must 
have been a burden, and the carts at least twenty or thirty times the weight of 
the dogs that drew them. One dog in particular seemed frantic, mad, dazed at the 
food I brought it, and not being able to get at it till I implored the man to 
loose its muzzle. So deep an impression was made on me of the unnecessary 
suffering caused to these poor creatures, that I returned to England with the 
determination to do all in my power to alleviate their suffering aud discomfort. 
With this end, hoping to draw attention to and excite interest in the matter, I 
wrote to the Queen of the Belgians, to the Countess of Flanders, to the Mayor 
of Antwerp, and through Mr. John Colam to the hon. secretary of the Society 
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for the Protection or Animils in Antwerp, who in reply told me the cruelties 
to draught dogs were dreadful, but that during the last two or three years much 
had been done. One law had been passed (at least as regards Antwerp), that 
human beings should not be allowed to ride in dog-carts. I endeavoured to 
give prizes for the best-cared-for dog, prizes of humane harness and humane 
muzzles, If you and space allowed it, I-could.ge@anuch further into the matter. 
Only a few weeks ago the Daly Graphic gave an account of the suffe:ing of 
dog-life in Belgium ; and is not the treatment of the dog of Flanders proverbial 
for and synonymous with cruelty? I wish you 
would permit me to write about the treatment of 
beasts in their paradise, Bavaria, and in Spain. — 
J. MorTIMER COLLIER. 

[We are glad to publish any plea for k nd- 
ness to animals, ut we are bound to say that 
neither the dogs shown in the photographs, nor 
our own olservation confirms the heartrending 
account of dogs as beasts of burden given by 
Mr. Coliier.—Eb. ] 





A BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER. 
[To THE Epivror oF ‘* Country LiFe.”} 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph may be of 
interest to garden-lovers. It represents a hedze 
of pink and white mallows, which, as far as J 
know, is a complete novelty. The height o! the 
plant is about 5ft. It is one of the prettiest and 
most effective things I have seen for a long time 
It is in the garden of Rossett Hall, near 

Wrexham.—FRrANK JAMES. 

[The plant is the tree mallow (Lavatera 
trimes'ris), which is by no means a n.velty, but 
is a well-known and beautiful garden flower. 
We quite a ree with your opinion of its value, 
It is graceful in growth, wonderfully free, and 
very pure in colour; the rose colouring is 
decidedly clear and charming. Thou:h by no 
means a novelty, the Lavatera is too little 
grown considering its beauty. It is one of those 
things which even if they were in every garden 
one would not get tired of —Eb. ] 





RESTORING A LOWLING-GREEN SCORCHED BY SUN. 
[To THe Epiror oF * Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—I should le very much obliged if you could tell me In your 
intere-ting paper the Lest wav to res ore a bowling-green that has been 
much scorched during the recent hot weather. The green in question was badly 
caught by the sun, but now the greater portion has come right except some 
patches about .4ft. square. Some grass has come up, but the other is very dark 
and almost, you may say, rotten. If you can recommend any manure, etc., or 
any solution, I shall be greatly obliged. —TRUNDLER. 

[ If, as you say, portions or patches of your green have been so scorched that 
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they are quite decayed, it will he useless to hope that in such places grass will grow 
again. There is no better remedy tnan that of tilling these patches and replac- 
ing them with fresh turf. But we infer that the patches were so scorched 
because the soil beneath is in fault—perhaps too shallow and hard, perhaps 
too poor. Possibly that may be the case with much of your green. When such 
greens are made, too often not enough care is taken to well prepare the soil 
teneath by thorvugi ly working it first. There seems to be fear lest the grass 
should grow too st ong. A free use of the mower soon corrects that, When you 
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have done what is advised, and at once, get lasic slag and pour it over the 
green at the rate of 3lb, per rod area, following by an equal quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia in May.—Ep.] 


HALL-MARKS ON PLATE. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTrY LiFE.”] 
S1r,—Your article on old silver on August 3rd suggests the idea to me that you 





would be kind enouczh to give me the real Queen Anne mark, as I have a teapot, 
also a small cut glass with silver mounts, which are peculiar, inasmuch as the 
silver bands are joined to the handle, and can be taken off by unscrewing a 
li tle rose in each. I have never seen anything like it; it is very nice. I feel 
almost sure the pot is Queen Anne; it has a headin the centre of the hall- 
mark, and although, of course, it is much worn, it is there. If you will do me 
this favour I shall esteem it highly. —F. L. CLARE. 

[We hope, for our correspondent’s sake, that her silver teapot is Queen 
Anne, but the presence of a head in the centre of the hall-mark suggests that 
it is considerably later, especially when we remember that tea in Queen Anne’s 
time was such’a costly luxury that it is unlikely 
that many silver teapots were made, The 
Sovereign’s head was first placed upon silver- 
pate in 1784, and was abolished as recently as 
1890. The Queen Anne mark consists of the 
figure of Britannia holding a trident, the lion’s 
head erased—that is, cut off—the maker's 
initials, and the date letter. Since this series of 
marks was impressed only between 1696 and 
1720, any piece of plate bearing them may be 
roughly said to belong to the Queen Anne 
period, since the expression is not necessarily 
limited strict'y to the mere period during which 
Queen Anne reigned, but may Le fairly taken to 
include a few years before and after. The most 
characteristic part of the Queen Anne mark is 
the date letter. Practically every one of those 
letters is extremely illegible, consisting of a 
cra! bed kind of black letter, usually, but not 
always, a capital. Ever since 1716 the London 
date letters have been very bold and clear, and 
the presence upon a piece of silver of one of 
these old style letters gives positive proof, if it 
be venuine, that it is not more recent than the 
Queen Anne period.—ED. ] 


MODEL COTTAGES. 

(To THE Eprror or ‘Country L1re.”] 
S1r,—We have taken the greatest interest in the 
various articles on cottages appearing from time 
to time in CounTrY Lire. You have published 
many excellent plans, but they all seem to have 
the one fault, namely, they are too expensive. 
In the enclosed pian of cottages we have endea- 
voured to avoid this fault, the builder’s tender 
being £115 each. This allows of their being 
let at a rental of 2s, 6d. per week, without 
loss to the owner. They are to be erected 
near Colnbrook, Middlesex, within sixteen 
miles of London. Each cottage contains 4 
living-room, kitchen, two bedrooms, each 13't. 
by of., a larder, store:, and e.c. (in garden). The whole of the external 
brickwork is to be rendered with white rough-cast, which tends to keep 
the rooms warm in winter and cool in summer. The whole of the woodwork 
is to be painted green. The red ti'es of the roof make a pleasing effect 
against the white of the walls and chimneys and the green of the woodwork. 
We shall be pleased to give an- further information to your readers or to show 
them the original drawings, etc. —BARRETYT AND DRIVER, 53, Blomfield oad) 
Maida Vale, W. 








